


writer aésigned to do an article on 
, Cairo set out to report on that city’s 
movie industry, which furnishes a steady 
stream of films to the Arabic-speaking world. 
He journeyed to an obscure desert location 
south of the Egyptian capital where a his- 
torical drama was being filmed. Across the 
dunes charged the present-lay version of a 
seventh-century hero's army. Thousands of 
extras poured toward the cameras, scimitars 
Waving and mouths ascream. In the horde, the 
astonished writer recognized a familiar face— 
that of his collearue Thomas J. Abercrombie. 

Tom, who came to the Geographic in 1956 
from the Miheavkee Jowrnal, has made a 
caréer of thus blending into, and brilliantly 
interpreting, the world’s far places—includ- 
ing Nepal, Cambodia, Easter Island, Ant- 
arctica—and particularly the Middle: East. 
His Geographic coverage of this vital sector 
of the world began in 1957 with an assign- 
ment in Lebanon. Since then, Tom has cov- 
ered Muslim lands from Morocco to Afghan- 
istan. He so immersed himself in Arab culture 
that in 1965, in the Saudi Arabian city of 
Jidda, he was received into the Muslim faith. 
Twice he has made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Merclina and asa result bears the honored 
title of Haj Omar, 

Tom's artistry with a camera has won him 
many prizes. In 1954 he was named News- 
paper Photographer of the Year, In 1959, his 
previous year's work, including photographs 
taken during a winter at the South Pole, 
made him Magazine Photographer of the 
Year. He was the first person ever to receive 
both of these National Press Photographers 
Association awards. 

All of Torn’s skills, both with notebook and 
camera, have been brought to bear in fash- 
ioning his perceptive article on Egypt today 
—a pivotal country in the volatile Middle 
Rast—which begins on page 312. For millen- 
niums history has lain over Egypt like a hard 
crust, and below it the lives of countless 
fellahin have proceeded in the immemorial 
wavs of illiteracy and poverty and want. 

As Tom reports, Egypt may now be catch- 
Ing up to its past, on its way to closing one of 
the world's widest generation gaps 


A FEW YEARS AGO, a Geographic 
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EGYPT: TWO PERSPECTIVES 


i-Legacy of a Dazzling Past 293 
The everyday fives of king and commoner 
alike survive ia the magnificent art gleaned 
jrom anctent-Eevpr's tombs and temples. 
leat by Alice J. fall. 


1i—Omens for a Better 
Tomorrow 412 

Thomas J. Abercrombie finds promising 
signo—ourpeoning fecknology, profitable 
oll strikes, and realistic leadership—in the 
“changeless”’ world beside the Nile. 


Afloat on the Untamed Buffalo 344 
Harvey Arden threads limestone bluffs and 
Ozark hilly to discover the favor of an earlier 
ige along America's first notional river. 
Photographs by Matt Bradley. 


Better Days Elude an 

Old Friend 360 

After three decades, the U, S.-sponsored 
Republic of the Philippines finds democracy 
eroding inva struggle with corruption and 
rebellion. By Don Moser and Bruce Dale. 


Consider the Sponge... 392 

Survival tricks of this primitive life form intrigue 
biologists and challenge medical researchers. 
Photographs by David Doubilet. Text by 
Michael E. Long. 


“I Will Fight No More 
Forever’ 409 
Chief Joseph's poignant words still echo along 
the path of the Nez Perces' 1877 retreat. 
Wiifam Albert Allard retraces the memory- 
stained route across the U.S. Nertloersh, 


COVER: Golden immortal, the boy-king 
Putankhamun gates dcross fhe centiories in this 
funeral mask from the Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo (pages 293-311). Photograph fy Lee 
Boltin for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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“Marvelous crafts from the block land,” read the hieroglyphs 
above. ‘Thos might scribes of Ecypt's golden age have 
labeled! this portfolio of art treasures from one of pntiquity’s 
most brilliant, civilieathons 





Text by ALICE J.. HALL 
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RARE FROM THE CHIEF WIFE of 
the king, his helowed... Nefertiti, 
living, healthy, and youthful forever 
andever.” This hymn to the god Aten 

with a prayer on behalf of a beautiful queen 
of 3,400 years ago (heft) expresses the primary 
hope of her people. The ancient Egyptians 
sought eternal life above all else. If they could 
bul placate the hundreds of deities who rezu- 
laled every event, 7 they could save prized 
possessions for perpetual use; if they could 
preserve their betes as permanent shelters 
for their souls; then, surely, they would live 
forever, free from illness and harm, continu 
ing the coloriul existence they enjoved along 
the fertile banks of the Nile. 

Pursuing eternity, the powerful pharaohs 
placed tombs within great pyramids or secret 
reck-cut caverns as bulwarks against oblivion 
Aristocratic families built elaborate 
sepulchers. Into these inner sanctuums went 
the best furniture, jewelry, and tools. Unlike 
modern man, they believed with deep 
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conviction that you can take it with you. 

Along the way in this life anc the next, 
mV'rined deities had to be appeased with magi- 
cal chants, rituals, and offerings. The gods of 
sun, moon, earth, and water had to be show 
ered with faverto assure the vearly life-civing 
flood of the Nile, Patron spirits of each town 
and province also required obetsance, Kites 
were repeated precisely for centuries, giving 
Revptian religion and art a constancy and 
harmony rarely encountered elsewhere 

But all the gods of Revpt could not protect 
the temples and tombs, then or-now, against 
the greed of robbers or the declication of 
archeologists. Today that extraordinary 
warehouse of antiquity, the Reypian Muse- 
um in Cairo, holds thousands of masterpieces, 
including many of those appearing in this 
portfolio. Through such treasures the Egyp« 
lians succeeded in forging a kind of immor- 
tality. Seeing them, we of the 20th century 
can reach across time and space to feel the 
pulse and spirit of an ancient people 
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“How exalted 
is the king | 
among gods’ 


WH OF ROYPTS 
CHriest historical 
recorcis (Lett) Cee Cua es 

the name of Warne 


Ane nes Lie Tato 
The falcon god Horus 
vmbolizes the king and 
his Victon 

Living link with the 
eternal, Pharaoh Vivcerinu: 
right) joins hanes with a 
rocdcdess, cow-hormed Hathor, 
anda lesser cleit 

‘mid the formal 
reverence, sopnisiicated 
satirists mocked “the 
establishment” tabove) 
Lat servants groom a 
wine-drinking, diiphanwys 
aoa nedl mouse—and cuclelle 
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World's oldest known ship 


MILLION SUBJECTS trembled at the power 

of Pharaoh (Cheops, whose image survives in a 
three-inch ivory statuette (left). For his glory 
he constructed the Gsreat Pyramid of (riza as. his 
torbs: for his Vovage fo eternity he ordered this 
140-foot vessel, mace of cedar from Lebanon 
Steered with 26-foot oars, it may have glided in 
the funeral procession from the capital at 
Memphis to Giza There the boat was taken apart 
and many of is 1,200 pitces were marked with 
shipwrights’ instructions to permit reassembly 
Buried in an airtight pit along with thousands of 
feet of rope (below), it has survived for 4,500 
years—as its reassembly testthes. A sister ship in a 
nearby pit awaits the archeologist’s pick and shovel 
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TRDS and animals that 
= lived along the Nile 
often came to embordy the 
gods themselves. Horus 
the falcon was-a sky 
when this statue was created. 
The stylized plumes and 
cobra are symbols of 
divinity. Eventually, Horus 
was joined with Re, a 
sun gel, and became 
a mighty deity. 

The crocodile represents 
the earth god Geb in 
Wlustrated instructions 
(above) that aicl Lady Heret- 
Webkhet on her journey 
to the aiterlife. Here she 
kneels to drink the waters 
of parachise. In the 
hieroglyphs she asks for 
food that had been placed 
on the offering table 
of Horus. 

The mongoose was 
himself a temple offering. 
The hippopotamus may 
have symbolized the 
struzele azainst Seth, god 
of evil. The hedgehog 
was thought to exercise 
magical power in the grave. 
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“Oh, great 
shepherd...’ 


|| | fecenineion SERVANTS 
call to their dead 
master, Ramose, in bis tomb 
at Thebes, “Come and return 
to us." [They fling cust on 


their heacls and make 


supplicating gestures, just as 
shill do 


Filsewhere tn the 


4 lace he ee 
Lomn, 
seuted dipnitanes and 
relatives, portraved in the 
nest of limestone bas-relets 
attend the funeral. Here, 
ealized As le fti, 
Ramose s mother, [ouia, sits 
besce his father, Webs 
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ari himself about 1380 fi 
during his turbulent lifetime 
as Vizier, OF prime minister, 
ho Cw Hharachs 

Lhése fine scenes proved to 
be wishhal thinking: Once the 
Second most powerful man 
in the kingdom, Ramose 
disappeared into obscurity 
How he died, when and 


where, CCT mystery 
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King Tut's gold 


MHE GREATEST TREASURE ever 
™ found in Eevpt—nearly 5,000 tems 
from the 14th century §.c—came to 
light in 1922 with the opening of the 
tomb of the boy-king Tutankhamun. 
Guardian of a shrine containing 

the king's internal organs, Selket 

(left), half life-size, was so powerful 
that ber magic could cure the sting 

of the scorpion on her head. The 
queen adjusts the king's collar (above) 
in a scene on a small shrine The 

and 52 other masterpieces are now on 
tour in the United States. 
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“My leopard 
skin is on 
my arm 


AHUS A PHARAOH 
assumed his role as 
high priest. Here (facing 
pave) a deity wears the 
oriestly leopard mantle 
in the tomb of King 
Seti Lat Thebes. [he 
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leopard-head ornament 
on his chest resembles 
the rolden one from 
the tomb of King 
Tutankhamun (right) 
Carrying scepter and 
ankh, or life sign, gods 
labove) line the 
infinished tomb of 
Pharaoh Horemheb, A 
master craftsman used 
black paint to correct the 
basic sketch done in rec 
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“Given life... forever 7 G° fl Is WRITTEN on a 


queen's temple at Abu 
Simbel. Gigantic statues of 


Ramesses I], beside equall 


imposing figures of fis wife 
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Vefertari, portraved High Dam threatened ground. Ran would 


with the cow horns of th the lAth-century B.C have appreciated the effort; 


uoidess Hathor, may full temples until engineers he spent much of his 67-vear 


nrophecy. Water msing cut them apart and rein building motiwments 


the new Aswan reassembled them on high bo Dimsel 





WN THE CHILDHOGOD of their earth along the Nile. Pulling flax in a 
civilization, Egyptians mastered] the most tomb pamting ts mirrored by today's 
efficient ways to wrest a living from the farmer harvesting flax, roots and all. 
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TTH THE NILES flood eift of silt, Sow the modern craftsman finds less 
skilled brickmakers have shaped, then and Jess raw material to work with as 
csun-tined, building blocks for millenniums the Aswan Dam reduces the flow of silt 


Incredibly, Egypt’s ancient culture 


AREATORS of instant antiquities, today’s polish them by hand, Ancient artists twisted 


stone carvers at Thebes fashion bowls a drili weighted with stones to carve 
from wabaster blocks, then painstakingly exquisite alabaster bowls and unguent jars. 
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a oan roe 
ye THE BEAT of drums, agile men tel] reenacts a ritual batth Such customs 
a folktale with a stick dance that clates survive in smaller villages, less susceptible 
from pharaonic times. The ancient bout than the cities to foreign influences 


endures in an unbroken line for 5,000 years 





Looking back to an age of glory that prociiced the towering Pyramids of Giza, 

Eeynt now seeks renewal in the promise of a new era. Celebrating 25 years of inde 

pendence, the still largely agricultural nation turns to industry fora higher standard 
of ving. A worker (ight) takes a tea break in an electronics plant m Cairo 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY THOMAS J. ABERCROMBIE 


METAL GEDCDAPAD 


NWN RICHNESS OF HISTORY, no nation 
on earth can rival the long, continuous 
pageant that is Egypt, and mo river re 
flects greater glory or greater toil than 
her Mother Nile. The ruined dreams of 
pharaohs and hovels of humble farmers 
alike lie buried along her banks, Here 

and there—at Memphis, Abydos, Abu Sim- 

bel, Thebes—massive monuments still guard 
the greatness of darkly distant ages 

Outside Cairo I paused to gaze, as I hud 
often done before, at the Pyramids of Grira, 
rising on the mists across the river. Cairo, | 
reflected, is a thousand years old; yet com- 
nared with these colossuses, Egypt's capital 
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is a newcomer to the Nile. When Herodotus, 
the venerable “father of history,” visited 
(riza's Pyramids tour and @ halt centumes be- 
fore Christ, they had already stood 2,000 
years and more. 

Egypt seems alwavs to have been domi- 
nated, overshadowed, by the power of her 
past, But now, alter months of roaming this 
parchecl land from Port Said to the upper 
Nile, from Sinai to the great Western Desert, 
I have come away convinced that Egypt, at 
last, has overtaken tome 

Just when this gradual process began 1 
hard to say, One turning point, certainly, 
came in 1970, (Continued on page 317) 
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EGYPT in thrall no more to the vagnmes 
, . of the Nile’s annual flood, the 
Arab Republic af Exwpt reaps multiple benefits 
from water in Lake Nasser behind the Aswan High 
Dam, completed in 1971, Extensive year-round ir- 
rigution has increased food production, and saved 
Eevpt from drought in 1972, when river flow was 
at its lowest tn 50 vears. As- 
wan generators, producing 
aix billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nimlly, will light every village 
by the 1980s. 

AREA: $86,600 so, mi, of which 
only 17,500 ay ti. are arable 
POPULATION: 40,000,000, LANGUAGE: Aruhic. HE- 
LIGION: 9) percent Muctim, 10 percent Christian 
GOVERNMENT: Socialist repoblic, with mcressime en- 
courmeement of privute industry and foreign investment 





SAUDI ARABIA 


(Continued from page 312) when a trim, 
dark-haired former anny officer, journalist, 
and politician named Anwar Sadat succeeded 
to Egypt's presidency (page 324), after the 
death of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

In contrast to nearly two decades of Nas- 
ser’s rigid Arab socialism (backed by military 
hardware and as many as 20,000 advisers 
from the Soviet Linton), Sadal instituted an 
open-door policy that has begun to raise the 
country’s econamic morale. He has sent the 
Soviets home and mended diplomatic thes 
with the United States, He has invited private 
business investment in| Egypt by Western 
nations as well as by his more conservative, 
oil-rich neighbors. 

Revenues from the reopened Suez Canal— 
and oil discoveries in the Gulf of Suez—now 
offer bope for the country's debt-riciden na- 
tional budget. In the hostilities of October 
19743 and the U.S.-assisted cease-fire settle- 
ment that follawed, Egypt won back a strip 
of the Sinai Peninsula occupied bv Israel for 
4ix veurs. These events restored to the aver: 
age Eeyptian the dignity and self-confidence 
crushed in the humiliating defeat by Israel in 
the sixalay war of 1967. 

As one young Egyptian artillery officer told 
me, “We proved that Arabs can win « battle 
—anl that the Arab oil weapon 1s something 
that even the superpowers must consider.” 


Human Flood Washes the Nile'’s Banks 


Egyptians are now forty million strong, 
and may double in number by the turn of the 
century. They inhabit an area almost equal to 
France and Spain combined. But 96 percent 
of the people live squeezed onto only 4 percent 
of the land, the long green strands that flank 
the Nile. In Catro’s busy streets; and at the 
stratemic junction of the river and its Delta, 
the crowding reaches rts peak.* 

The city itsel—broad boulevards and tall 
apartment blocks, medieval alleys winding 
past domed mosques, green parks on the is- 
land of Grezira, the slums of Bula, the book- 
stalls along Eebekia—owas the (wire | 
had known from former visits, the last time 
only four years earher. Yet the mood hal 
changed: the pulse had quickened. 

Windows along Suliman Pasha were 

“Wiltiam S$. Elli looked at Exypt's largest city m 


“Caro, Troubled Capital of the Arab World,” in the Maw 
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stocked with new luxuries: Japanese cussette 
recorders, Lialian shoes, French automobiles 
Fashionably dressed shoppers cagerly crowtl- 
ecl the stores. 

The skyline around Tubrir Square, long 
dimmed by blackout precautions, once again 
Hashed with neon. New tourist buses hauled 
pale platoons toward Giza’s marvels or the 
leather and gold bazaars of Khan el-Khalili 
Merchants and dragomen, busier than ever, 
were rubbing their hands anc ratsing their 
prices, Empty taxis, once in oversupply, had 
became a vanishing species. | finished my 
thimbleful of thick, black brew at Fishawi's 
coffeehouse, across from the centuries-olel 
Al-Aghar Mosque, and pressed past the 
throng to find a cab. 


Cairo Tuxis Not for the Fainthearted 


In Cairo a taxi ride 1 an adventure in 
frustration. “Wen-Nabi,” my driver pleads— 
“Ey the Prophet"—and leans on his horn for 
emphases. The evelist balancing a hundred 
loaves on a tray over his head eases left, and 
we squeak between him and a ten-ton Mer- 
redes diesel truck slung with steel pipe. The 
scream of horns is deafening. We jerk to a 
stop inches from a hearse, a road-worn black 
Ford truck decorated with silvered angels. Its 
driver condemns our fathers to a fery here. 
alter, but my man disarms him with a polite 
“Sabah ent-nue—Morning of light!” 

“Sabah ei-full—Moming of fragrance,” he 
replies Weakly, and backs shently to let us by. 
We plunge down Port Said Street, past shiny 
new Piats, creaking pushearts, red buses. 
jammed with commuters who cling stub- 
bornly éven to windows and bumpers, past 
Soviet-built motorcycles, a horse-drawn 
Wagon heavy with limestone, and now and 
then a herd of sheep, 

From sidewalks clogged by spilling shop 
stalls, noisy coffeehouses, ancl hawkers of 
combs and ball-points, pedestrians overflow 
into the street—laughing schoolchildren, old 
men in long talabias, women in black shawls, 
office workers—oblivinus to the — perils 
Through it all my driver never finches. His 
honk, Weave. and banter get me to the eover- 
nor’s ofhee on Abdin Square in time 

During the long Lebanese civil war, when 
many firms fle) Beirut, it seemed that Cairo 
might just become the business capital of the 
Middle East. But Cairo wasn't ready. 


Experienced business personnel were 
scarce, office space nonexistent. Newcome©rs 
found water, electricity, and elevators func- 
tioning, al best, intermuttently. The telephone 
avstem, antiquated and overloaded, is on the 
verge of sputtering out. (It took me anaverage 
of ten dialings to complete a crosstown call.) 
And Egypt's baffling bureaucracy frustrates 
the most patient entrepreneur, Even business- 
men accustomed to Latin America’s “Mana- 
no” find it clifficult to cope with a smiling 
Eeytitian's response: = “Wales” —“Never 
mind” of “Dent worry.” 


Discipline’s the Ticket lor City. Traffic 


“The Cairo you see is a city built for three 
million people,” explained Governor Mah- 
moud Abdel-Hafez: “Toclay we are nearly 
nine million; and we'te-zrowing at the rate 
of a thousand a day.” 

The governor is asmiall, well-tatlored man, 
with a large presence; horn-rimmed glasses 
amplify his intense eves. He speaks carefully, 
with a slight Bnitish accent acquirer, along 
with his Ph.D, in London. 

“We have completed oné new freeway 
bridging the Nile.” he continued, “And anoth- 
eras under construction. We could cut our 
trafic congestion by a third right now simply 
with more discipline. Drivers are noticing a 
more common siht on qur streets: policemen 
Writing tickets. Ranning animal carts from the 
central city has helper. We desperately neve! 
underzround parking and a subway svstem 
—but our buckget is limited.” 

He puffed thoughtfully on a thick cigar. 
“Our biggest headache is housing.” be said 

Reclaiming forty square miles of desert 
northeast of Cairo over a ten-year pernod, the 
Egyptian Government built Nasr City, a 
metern suburb of 400,000, complete wath 
shopping centers, offices, schools, and hospital 

“But to keep up with Catro’s growth rate,” 
Governor Abdel-Hafez said, “we would have 
to build such a development every vear!”’ 

Since recovery of its territanes alang the 
Suez Canal in 1974, Egypt has taken on an 
even more awesome task: the rebuilding of 
the entire recion along the canal. With money 
and expertise from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the US.S:R., workers 
cleared away thousands of mimes and bombs 
and dozens. of shipwrecks to reopen the water- 
way in 1975." At the same time Egyptians 
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began rebuilding the war-ravaged cities like 
Suez and lsmailia along its banks. Ismailia- 
born Osman Ahmed Osman, boss of the Miti- 
dle East's lartest construction company, was 
named Minister of Housing ant Reconstruc- 
Hien and put in charre. 

A burly, energetic man, engineer Osman 
displays the restless manner of a boxer before 
a fight ¥et he gently thumbed a strand of 
black praver beads while we talked in his 
helicopter during an inspection tour of the 
canal As we hovered above the long blue 
ribbon, | watched «a dozen ships file morth- 
ward: the morning convoy from the Red Sea. 

“(Clearing the canal was our first priority, 
of course.” Engineer Osman raised his voice 
above the whine of the rotor, “Its closure cost 
world shippers 1.7 billion dollars a year—and 
Egypt millions in toll revenues. 

“But the Suez is not just 4 canal,” he saicL 
“To a million Eeyptians it means home. Most 
were evacuated after 1947, when their towns 
and cities were destroved or badly damaged. 
We've already built 30,000 new homes, 210 
schools, 75 haspitids. The population is now 
greater than before,” 

Whirring over Suez, we saw work begin- 
ning on a two-lane tunnel for trucks and cars, 
the first of three such links between Sinai and 
the Exyptian “mainland.” Farther north we 
passed a canal wadera canal. The new fresh- 
Water underpass brings Nile water to 1,250 
acres of barley, first stage of 4 project to de- 
velop the western Sinai. Near Ismailia we 
circled Sheikh Zovid Bin Sultan City, and I 
could see workmen fmishing a minaret. A gift 
af 150 million dollars from the town's name- 
sake, the ruler of Abu Dhabi, helped finance 
the project (pages 320-211. 


Hope Rises for Self-sutticiency 


Such heavy dependence on foreign aid still 
haunts Egypt's econumic master plans, But 
now the country can at least begin to look 
toward. its own. growing industry, whose 
Butput may eventually rival agriculture in 
value. Humming textile mills and busy food- 
processing, plants are helping to bring in 
foreign currency. Egypt's brightest prospect, 
however, is mlb. 

With a hard-hatted petroleum engineer, 

“Witham Graves deecribed the reopening of this vital 


Wwaterwal in “New. Life for the Troubled) Sanz Comal,” 
NATIONAL ClkARHOC, Jue 1975 


National Geoeraphic, Marche PYF? 















































Abdel Aziz Bayou, I drove south along the 
Gulf of Suez toward a cluster of wellheacts 
that Egypt recovered from Israel under ao 
1975 Sinal agreement. Still officially at war, 
the two nations observe a wary truce across a 
narrow demilitarized zone (map, page 316). 
The Sinai coast road threads this strap, con- 
trolled by the United Nations. Near Abu 
Rudeis oil camp we stopped at a U.N. check- 
point. Bayou glanced at his watch. 

“Another ten minutes,” he said. “Thev 
have the road until 12:30." As we warted, he 
explained: “This is the western Sinai’s only 
north-south road. We share it with the Is- 
raelis, in. three-hour shifts.” 

Squinting through my telephoto lens, | 
could see a small outpost a mile or so inland. 
Above it, the blue and white Star of David 
fluttered in the desert breeze. 


Oi Companies Eve Egyptian Reserves 


We pulled up at Well 112-27, near the edge 
of the U.N. buffer zone. A two-man Finnish 
truce team watched while sweating derrick 
hands lowered test equipment into a mile- 
deep drill hole. 

“The Israelis pumped 100,000 barrels a clay 
out of the Sinai,” Bayaunmi said. “They want- 
ed to suck the ground dry, That's bac con- 
strvation, We will pump more slowly and 
ultimately bring up more of the oil.” 

Egypt's proven ol reserves, 3.9 billion 
barrels, have not gone unnoticed by the inter- 
national companies. Thirty-five have signed 
agreements with state-~wned Egyptian Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation to explore prom- 
ising areas in the Gulf of Suez and Egypt's 
yaet Western Desert. Across the cull from Abu 
Rudeis, at Ras Shukheir, | talked’ with Ra- 
gan Farahat, area superintendent for the 
Gulf of Suez Petroleum Company, a profitable 
Egvptian-American partnership 

Until recently just a lonely desert prom- 
ontory, Ras Shukheir had grown into a 
bustling town of more than a thousand oil- 
men, with nosy workshops, an airport, ane 
its own mosque. Helicopters clattered back 
and forth, ferrying workers and supplies to 
the & rigs-scattered 20 miles offshore in the 
gulf, Closer in, two tankers took on crude for 
the trip north through the canal to a refinery 
in Alexandria | 

“Compared to Saudi Arabin or Kuwait, 
our operation hardly qualifies as a ‘boom, " 


Change Comes to a Changeless Land 


Mr. Farahat conceded. “Our three offshore 
helds here account for two-thirds of Egypt's 
total production. But Egypt ts already pro- 
ducing enough oil for her own needs. The goal 
is a mullion barrels a day by 1980; that would 
make us an estublished oil exporter.” 

Close as the oil is to the front lines, the fu- 
ture of Feyvpt's bonanza depends heavily on a 
lasting peace in the area. To exploit its oil 
fully, Eevpt counts on getting back the rest of 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

“The Israclis, too, have beeun to drill owt in 
the gulf.” Mr Farahat said. “Last summer, 
while surveying for a new rig site in Rama- 
dan held, we hacla tussle with them. Israeli 
gunbeits chased our launch away, then shot 
aur buoys cight out of the water.” 

Back in Cairo life goes on with hardly a 
hint that, officially, the enemy is dug in Jess 
than a hundred miles away. But the traveler 
in Eevpt who would visit more than the tour- 
ist monuments needs a sheaf of special per- 
missions Whenever I left the main road, I 
cuTied passes from the Interior Ministry, the 
Office of Intelligence, and the Army. Much of 
the countreside is officially a military zone; in 
places bristling with rockets and radar an- 
tennas. Squadrons of jets scream low across 
the clesert 

“Although it calls for sacrifices, we must 
keep our acmed forces tramed and ready for 
an alert,” the Minister of War, General 
Mohamed El-oamasy, told oie in his Cairo 
office. The general is a lean man with prercing 
eves and a trim mustache, dressed in imper- 
cable olive drob, Five rows of ribbons on his 
chest rainbow the highlights of his forty-year 
military curcer. 

“The fact is that, despite the cease-fire, the 
war is not over. Nor will it end,” be stressed, 
“until all our land has been freed” 


Modem School for Modern Wars 


To cope with the rising sophistication of 
Warlare, the Exvptian Army created the 
Anmed Forces ‘Technical Institute in 1968. 
On a visit, rarely offered Western correspon- 
dents, I tourecl| the campus with Rear Adm, 
Hassan Ezzo; the school’s commandant 

“Our two thousand cadets represent the 
cream of Rarypt's young manpower,” Actmiral 
hazd said, “The tistitute’s entrance exams 
are just as stiff ws those of our naval or 
air academy. Soviet technicians helped us 
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organize the school, but today the staff is a 
hundred percent Egyptian.” 

Along the street we passed platoons of 
well-scrubbed cadets with clipboards under 
their arms, marching to class in clouble time. 
At the Faculty of Kadar and Rockets, stu- 
dent= demonstrated a working model of a 
Soviet P-12 early-warning radar—a maze of 
tranamilters, receivers, and racdarscopes. 

The inside of the hangar across the street 
looked like an aircraft factory. Jet fighters 
and helicopters stood about in all stages of 
completion. On one long panel the entire 
hydraulic system of o fighter plane was s- 
sembied, diagrammatically. Li. Col, Hassan 
Bedaore, Commander of the Faculty of Avia- 
tion, explained: “All our training aids were 
made by the stuclents themselves, from equip- 
ment damaged in battle.” 

At the aviation building he steadied a 
boarding ladder so T could try on the cockpit 
ofa MIG-21 for sive. “This ts one class pro|- 
ect.” he saicl “Students built this plane out 
of salvaged wrecks. After thorouch testing. 
it could be sent back into service.” 

All the planes, missiles, radar, guns, and 
tunks | saw were of Soviet origm, But now 
Eoypt is taking delivery of British and French 
aincraft. Would that not require a great deal 
of retraining? 

“The new equipment will differ in details,” 
Admiral Egzo replied, “but the basic tech- 
nology remains the same. Anc surely it we 
con keep aging Soviet equipment flying, we 
can maintain anything.” 


Fanners Follow Ancient Furrows 


Technology, for the majority of Egypt's 
rural population, remains the science be- 
queathed them by the pharaohs. Many fel- 
lahin, Eeypt's landbound peasants, still turn 
the soil with crude woolen plows and reap 
with the sickle. The hot, backbreaking davs 
In between they spend lifting water from 
cunals with the Archimedes’ screw or the 
shadoof, a simiple bucket ona weighted pole. 
With it. working from first biehtountil dark. 


a man can water less than half an acre: 

My first drive through Upper Egvpt was in 
the midst of the busy May harvest. All along 
the narrow: valley, fields of clover or beans 
alternated with squares of mpening grain, a 
checkerboard of green and gold. Near the 
village of Girga | stepped to watch an old 
man and his granddaughter riding a rough 
timber threshing “sled.” Patient oxen pulled 
it rownd and round a hill of barley stalks 
piled high by wooden pitchforks. Nearby 
two young men Wwinnowed grain on the after- 
noon breeze. 

“There is a man in El Bolvana, ten miles 
upriver, who has a powered threshing ma- 
chine,” the old farmer said. “But his fee is 
one-twenticth of the grain, Anyway, our 
smal) crop is hardly worth his trouble. As 
long-as Ty Gwo strong sons slay on the farm” 
—he newided toward the flying chaiti—‘we 
will always manage, 

“Allah karim!” be added. “God is generous!” 


Rural Egypt—Mirror of the Past 


As lworked my way around the country, 
by land and often by boat, timeless vignettes 
collected in my notebook; they might just as 
easily have been taken from tomb walls at 
ancient Thebes. 

Sidfa village; Past a long row of turreted 
mud-brick dovecotes—collecting houses for 
fertilizer—a barefoot caravanner drives 2 
string of donkeys, invisible, except for their 
plodding feet, under loads of straw... . 

Near Faw Qibli: Blanched with dust, a file 
of lonzshoremen shoulder 150-pouncd blocks 
of limestone from a Nile-side quarry across a 
springy gangplank to a felucca. Just offshore 
another, low in the water, rares its tattered] 
sail for the twenty-day journey to Cairo, 

Bawiti Oasis: Stripped to his wiist and 
sweating, a farmer crushes olives under a 
Tumbling stone roller. A creaking hondpress 
squeezes out the oil... . 

“Eevpt,” a evnical Cairo friend had warned 
me. “is plunging headlong into the 20th cen- 
tury—n.c.!” (Continued on page 343) 


Stoking up a new industry, an aluminum worker—one al 7,000 emplovee— 
tends a 100 ,(00-ton-caparcity smelter at Nag Homma The complex turns im- 
ported alumina inte ingots thatwill give the country products-for its owivuse and 
for export, The Soviet Union built this ancl other heavy industries to utilive excess 
electricity produced by Aswan High Dam generators 
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(Continued from page 322) 

Change is slow and it is subtle but, given 
the mow! in Egvpt today, inevitable. In the 
village of Mit Kinana in the Nile Delta's rich 
heartland—where much of Eevpt's principal 
export, cotton, & grown—l spent a day at the 
home of farmer Mahmoud Attallah. 

“My brother, Yahya, and I farm three 
acres,” he said. “It is all we can manage We 
rent outanother (2 acres left us by our father. 
Our beans, tomatoes, and green peppers sell 
well in. the Cairo market. The soil is rich; we 
harvest three crops 0 vear.” 

Mahmoud, a tall man in his early thirties, 
wore a gray galabia and a tan felt skullcap. 
The: courtyard of his rambling mud-brick 
Farmhouse was quict except for the wind in 
the tamarisks and the chant of young boys in 
the mosque next door, His wife, Zeinab, 
climbed down the steep stairway from the 
roa with a bimedle of driec! cormstalks to fire 
a large clay oven. Soon the smell of fresh 
bread wattecl in. 

“Once a week we bake, the neighbor wom- 
en and IT, about 200 lonves at.a time,” “cinab 
explained. She returned from the kitchen with 
a stack of fresh aish baladi; Egypt's tradli- 
tional flat-as-a-platter bread, for us to munch 
on with our ten. 

Inside on one wall, between a fackecl) photo- 
graph of Mahmoud's father and a framed 
view af Mecca, hung a small alk pennant, a 
souvenir of the day in 1970 when electricity 
came to the village. With a proud fick of a 
switch Mahmoud lighted the smull room, and 
we continued to chat into the evening. 

“Sometimes we talk about buving a tele- 
vision, Mahmoud sac. I hae noticed more 
than one antenna poking up above the vil- 
lage. “But it is expensive, a hundred Egyptian 
pounds at least. That is half a year’s earnings 
for us. Still, somectay; . ..” 


Reforms Will Aid the Litth: Man 


Changes in Egypt's politics foretoken a 
better future for the fellahin. Nasser’s revolu- 
tion broke up the vast estates, limiting hold- 
Ings to 100 acres per family ancl making land 
available to the landless. With government 
assistonce, same 4,004) village cooperatives 
were formed to help farmers market their 
crops more profitably, A law guarantees that 
half the $60 delegates to the legislature must 
be workers or farmers. 


Last vear for the first time independents 
were permitted to run amamst cuncidates of 
the Aral Socialist Union, the official eovern- 
ment purty. Egyptians 18 and older may 
vote; men must do so by biw. I found the 
whole country seized by campaign fever. 


Voters Helped by Picture Symbols 


Half an houwr’s crive from Miahmeur's vil- 
lage, at the provincial capital of Benha, T got 
caught up in the excitement: a torchlight pa- 
rade through the thronging sug, or market- 
place, festooned with banners ond posters. 
Besides political slogans, some displayed pic- 
tune symbols to identify canchdates for Revpt's 
many illiterate voters: a camel, a key, a tacl- 
der, a hoanclh Led by a loudspeaker mounted 
ona taxi root, the caucus around me waved a 
fant portrait of their man, whose symbol was 
a pardsal—a shield against the fierce Egyvp- 
tian sun. 

“Simn-rta, mia Al-mia!” they chanted. 
“Parasol, a hundred percent” 

Later, ot a Shirt-skeeved strategy moecting 
in the home of one of his supporters, I met 
“Mr. Parasol,” Kamal Ed-Din Hussein; Al- 
though opposed by the government in this 
important election, Mr. Hussein carried im- 
pressive credentials, One of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser's “Pree Ofhicers” who overthrew Ring 
Farouk in 1952, he served briefly as Egypt's 
Vice-President and for five years as Minister 
af Education. 

“Tt has been a spirtted campaign; emotions 
are running high,” Mr. Hussein saicl “Yester- 
day rowdies smashed and burned the chairs 
a our meeting hall After that the police 
banned candidates from public rallies. So 
tonight. my staff and I are campaigning 
quietly trom house to house 

“You have to remember Egypt's -political 
heritave: five millenniums of despotism. In 
fact, for most of the 2,500 vears from. the 
Persian conquest in 325 fc. until 1952, Revpt 
was miled by foreigners. There is much to 
know about the fine points of self-<covernment. 
By Allah, we are eager to learn.” 

Two days later, Egvptian voters turned out 
to name the country’s first freely elected par- 
liament since independence. I was not sur- 
prised to fincl Kamal Ed-Din Hussein among 
the winners, 

Significant, too, is the fact that women 
have been elected to the legislative body 
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Compared to their sisters in most Arab lands, 
the women of Egypt have made great strides 
in recent years—thanks in no small part to 
Jehan Sadat, the beautiful dark-haired wife 
af the President, (page 325), 

As Eeypt's most active champion of wom- 
en's rights and social reform, Mrs. Salat 
travels widely, and I met her several times: 
Once it was in the Delta village of Tala: She 
regularly drives the 100-male round trip trom 
Cairo to preside over the provincial council's 
weekly meetings 

She also founcled the Tala Society for Social 
Development, to help combat illiteracy ane 
teach village women family planning and 
health care, She showed me around the soei- 
ety's small garment factory, equipped with 
the latest cutting and sewing muchines 

“Mast of the women here work part-time,” 
Mrs. Saciet told me “The extra money 1s 
welcome, of course. But more important, the 
experience gives them more independence, 
more self-respect,” 

In Cairo, where the veil last out long ago 
to pantsuits and shirts, a woman serves as 
Minister of Social Affairs in the President's 
cabinet. Nearly half of Caira University’s 
80,000 students are female. Still, in the coun- 
trvside most women continue to live in a 
strongly traditional soctety, where men make 
the rules. 

“I part company with feminists in America 
and Europe on one point,” Mrs. Sadat told 
me. “Whatever gains women make in Egypt, 
home and family will always come first.” 


Dam Equal to 17 Great Pyramids 


Nonetheless, life along the Nile is clearly 
thanving And no singke project is changme 
it more than the monumental High Dam that 
lilecks the river eight miles south of Aswan. 
Built: with Soviet wid, i cost ten vears of 
effort and more than a billion dollars. With- 
out doubt the Aswan High Dam ranks as one 
of man’s greatest engineering achievements, 

At his offices at the site, director Abde! 
Hamid El-Sayvad recalled for me a few of its 
awesome cimensions: 

“The dam 14 more than two miles whe, 
3.250 feet thick at the base, and 365 tect high 
from the Nile’s bed to the 130-foot-wide 
causeway across the top. There is enough 
stone in it to-build 17 Great Pyramids, Be- 


-_ 


hind it, Lake Nasser-stretches for 300 miles.” 
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Completed in 1971, the High Dam has al- 
ready doubled Egypt's electrical power. One 
fourth of the dam's output fires half-mile-long 
banks of reduction cells at the Aluminium 
Company of Eevpt near Nag Hammadi, 160 
miles north. This plant—the Micdle East's 
largest aluminum smelter—aleo was built 
with Soviet helfi. 

“While world enerzy prices continue to 
skyrocket, we have an abundant supply of 
cheap power,” said plant metallurgist Mo- 
hammed Ali Abdel-Gham. Hefting a shiny 
St+pound ingot, he wdded: “We barge 200 
tons a day to wite and rolling mills mn Cairo,” 


Lots of Water, but Some New Problems 


The dam's greatest impact so far has been 
on Egypt's agriculture: Its waters have im- 
proved a million acres of land, guaranteeing 
farmers a steady water supply by holding 
back heavy floods and by providing 4 re- 
serve for lean years. In 1972, for instance, 
when Africa was patched by drought, Egvp- 
Han farmers were spared 

Not surprisingly, such massive tinkering 
with nature has produced some serious side 
effects. Dr. El-Sayad broached one of them: 
eit, Trapped behind the dam, the fertile 
Nile silt no longer renews the lanel. 

Furmers mist now ace] more artificial fer- 
tilizer. Fortunately the desert is rich in phos- 
phates, though nitrates must be imported. 
Government subsidies help keep costs within 
the farmers’ reach, Said Dr. El-Sayac: “We 
can replace the Jost silt. But up to now no one 
has found a substitute for water.” 

Still, the dam brought other problems 
Some 100,000 Nubians living in the narrow 
vallevs uobove the dam were flooded out of 
their homes. All have since been resettled. 
Devens of archeologicn) sites were lost for- 
ewer, although two gems, the temples of 
Philae and Abu Simbel, were savecl* 

Less dramatic but more serious 1s the prob- 
lem of waterlogging, At his experimental 
citrus farm near Cairo, Adel. Moustafa, a 
graduate of California State University, ex- 
plained: “Many fellahin reason that if a lithe 


water is good, more water 3 better. And they 


are dead wrong. 
“Overwatering, along with poor drainage, 
"In “Abo Simbel's Ancient Temples Reborn,” Gevrit 


serster thocumented the doumatir reecur of the huge 
monuments Se Naowat Greocuasaic, Moy 1969, 
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15 raising the water table, anc salts are accu- 
mulating inthe topsoil, There is no longer an 
annual food to cary them away.” 

Adel’s own answer: drip innigation. He 
plans to install a network of plastic pipes that 
will ration water directly to the tree roots. It 
will be Eevpt’s first such project. 

Under an ambitious nationwide program, 
wider and deeper run-off canals, underground 
drain pipes, and new pumping stations will 
reach 80 percent of Egypt's farmland by 19%), 

One consequence of the High Dam has 
diarmed public health experts: a rise in sehis- 
tosomiasis, or bilharzia—a debilitating tropi- 
Cal disease spread by snails that thrive in the 
Irmigation canals: Although rarely fatal, 
the ailment-—caused by tiny worms that 
attack intestines or blacdder—weakens the 
Vital organs and ultimately shortens the vic- 
tim's life. Worm eggs have been found in 
mummies 3,500 veurs old, Bilharzia has long 
been especially widespread in the Delta, but 
since the High Dam began providing water 
year round, the disease is on the increase 
in Upper Egypt. 

“So far we have pot been able to come up 
with a vaccine.” said Dr. Samir Bassily, an 
Internist attached to the U.S. Naval Meciical 
Research Unit. This tropical-disease team has 
studied bilharzia in Egypt for more than 
thirty vears. 

“According to official figures, 60) percent of 
Egypt's fellahin have bilharzia,” Dr. Bassily 
said “Pd guess it’s even higher than that We 
can cure a patient with « painful series of 
injections. But a peasant’s life is bound to his 
water, He wades knee-deep while irrigating 
his fields; the canal is his bath and his wife's 
laundry. And how do vou keep the children 
from swimming? 

“So he goes back to his village and soon 
becomes reinfected." 


Munmuny Bourd-stiff After 1,714) Years 


Although the Aswan High Dam may enable 
Egypt to expand its farmland to 7,000,000 
acres, experts aurec that fanners then will 
have reclaimed obmost all thevever will from 
the Delta and narrow valley of the Nile. 
Planners have now begun to look to Egypt's 
deserts, Vast-areas the size af Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Lousiana combined. 

Until recently these wastelands were home 
to only « few Bedouin, who roamed dusty 


Chanve Comes toa Changeless Lenn 


tracks belween scattered oases. Geologists 
have penetrated these desolate regions, and 
today important deposits of phosphate und 
iron are being mined. 

The ancients; too, worked the desert, for 
wold and precious stones. Their mines are 
long depleted, but they left many trices in 
the oases they once ruled. In Siwa, near the 
Libyan border, | climbed to the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter-Amun, once visited by 
Alexander the Great. | splashed in a Roman 
cistern in El Bahariva. Deep in central Egypt, 
in Kharga, an archeologist brought out for 
me wimummy preserved down to his evelashes 
and fingernails—anc stiff as a board—trom 
i third-century Christian tombs, 


Blooming Desert—a Dream Coming Tre? 


1 had driven to Khourga down the new 
asphalt rowd that winds acrese the clesert 
from the Nile citv of Asyut. Khana is the 
capital of a string of owses more than four 
hundred miles long—an archipelagn of date- 
palm islands in a sea of sand that comprises 
the province Egypt calls Wadi El Greclic: 
literally, the “New Valley.” 

“After sinking 360 test wells, we are sure 
now there is an immense reservoir of fresh 
water under the desert here,” said Abmad 
Abu Elela. an- agricultural engineer. “There 
is enough, we calculate, to irrigate half a 
muilhon acres for 700 years.” 

While we talked at Ginnah No.6, a six-inch 
artesian well drilled 2,000 feet deep, a pack 
of small boys laughed and splashed in a 
storage basin thet size of a swimming pol, 
From the well a conerete flume led to a 
stand of ripening barlev—1i60 green acres 
snatched from the desert two vears before. 
‘Twelve miles north of Abarga town, I was 
surprised to find a cluster of large ponds— 
and was deafened by the quack of 14,000 fat 
white ducks 

[ Junched with Governor [brahim Shoukry 
at his residence, set amid 4 grove of towering 
date polms in the heart of the oasis. To a 
traveler coming in from the 115-degcree desert 
heat, his cool garden, banked with flowerinu 
poinctanas, roses, aru] dleanders, seems a 
juiracise indeed. 

“We Arabs, too, can make a desert bloom,” 
the governor said with a smile—and a barb 
at the Israelis. “Seriously, we have doubled 
the water supply in Khargaand Dakhin Oases 
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donkey, truck and camel, the pars find their way to almost ecery cillaze in Eeypl 


over the past ten vears. But clrilling is costly. 

“We are now studying the feasibility. of 
cutting a 1$0-mile canal to bring in water 
from Lake Nasser. It & a bold plan, a plan 
for the future, when Eeypt can better afford 
such an undertaking. 

“Burt when it is done,” Gavernor Shoukry 
concluded, “the New Valley will rival the Nile” 


Seawater fora Desert Power Plont 


. 


Even bolder is a project planned for Ruvpt's 
northern Sahara, about 250 miles west. of 
Cair. There, a German consortium studies 
plans to blast a 5(-mnule-long waterway, prer- 
haps with nuclear explosives, from the Mecti- 
terranean to the edge of the vast Osttara 
Depression (pages 330-31). The floor of this 
broad basin reaches 436 feet below sea level 

“Waiter from the sea will plunge down, 
driving turbines of 4 hydroelectric plant,” 
the project director in Cairo explained. 
“Eventually—estimates run anywhere from 
ten vears to half a centurs—the depression 
Will become a body of salt water the sive of 
Lake Ontana,” 

With engineer Riidiger Warner, | bounced 
by Land-Kover across the burning plain 
siuth of the coastal village of E| Daba, fol- 
lowing the line of red-<and-white stakes that 
mark the survey. 

“We must stay close to the survey line,” 
Riici warned, after we crossed into the open 
desert. “This whole area was heavily mined 
during the Battle of El Alamein in World War 
IL Last vear a jeep was blown to bits; the 
driver was killed But don't worry—this 
track has been cleared.” 

Two hours inland from the coast we pulled 
up abruptly and walked carefully to the edge 
of the escarpment. The desert dropped away 
ina thousand-foot tumble—like the Grand 
Canven, T thoweht, with the other side miss- 
ing. Throwgh the valley below wound a 
bright strip that looked like a river. 

We navigated with care along the nurged 
ele to the promontory of Mingar Abu-Dweis 
and followed an oilecompany track to the 
bottom of the pass, then turned west into the 


black, forbidding beart af the Qattara. I 
found litth comfort on my mup; this area was 
marked: “IMPASSABLE FOR CARS AND DAN- 
GEROUS FOR LOADED CAMELS.” 

“A party of two Volkswagens became mired 
in these salt marshes back in 1963," Rodi 
said gravely, “They were not prepared for 
the desert at all, poor devils. Apparently they 
tned to walk out. Their bodies were found 
several miles apart.” 

We camped two davs-on the tortured valley 
floor, far below seo level, measuring the 
water table. In places it seeped to the surface, 
streaking: the sands with flows of gleaming 
white salt cryvstals—the “river” I had seen 
from the escarpment. Here the Qattara’s 
water 1s Salter than the Deacl Sea's. 

“Tests will help us determine the evipora- 
tin rate in the area,” Rodi sac. “Meanwhile, 
other scientists are studying the effects the 
luke might have on the freshwater tables 
under the surrounding deserts. The lake 
mirht even afect local climate and environ- 
ment The studies will take three vears; con- 
struction of the waterway, at least seven.” 


Speak of Egypt, Speak of the Future 


Such is the prevailing mood one senses the 
country aver today. In conversations with 
Egyptians or the growing numbers of West- 
ern screntists and businessmen come to share 
their destiny, whether speaking in Arabic, 
German, or English, everyone tends to use 
the future tense. 

Sich tuk is not new. I recalled the line 
from «in ancient papyrus, a “manual of goed 
conduct,” composed by one Amenemope 3,500 
years ago: 

“Do not say today is the same as tomorrow, 
or how will matters. come to pass? When 
Lomerrow comes, toclay is past” 

From El Alamein | caught the bus to Alex- 
andria, then a taxi back down the cesert road 
to the capital. 

Coming in through Giza, [saw those mas- 
sive, Changeless Pyramids once more. Now 
they seemed mere pointed sharlows against 
the blazing lights of Cairo. * *e & 


One of Egypt's great wonders, the 4,600-year—old Pyramid of Meidum near El Farnum 
looms in the desert hevond:a farmer winnowing grain. Since Egypt cannot grow enough 
to feed its faatmultiohine population, much of the lane is planted in export crops— 
cutton, oranges, rite, andl potatoes. Profits pay for imparted grain. 
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AMERICA’S LITTLE 
MAINSTREA 


By HARVEY ARDEN 


Photographs by MATT BRADLE’ 
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the Arkansas Ozarks, merges with the currents of the White River, at right. 


UT IN THE DOWN-HOME HILLS 
of the Arkansas Ovarks runs a 148-mule 
wriggle of néar wilderness that maps 
call the Buffalo River and local folks 

call just “Buf'lo.” Kicking its white-water 
heels through sparsely populated hills is 


tough and worn as a former's overalls, this 
[nsky cali of a stream—one of a dwindling 
number of undammed. rivers in the eastern 
half of the United States—was set aside by 
Congress in. 1972 to run forever free as Amer- 
ica’s frst officially designated “national river.” 

As rivers go, the Buffalo is far from the 


longest or widest or fastest flowing or ditepest 
vormed. ‘Yet if vou happen to be looking nol 
for extremes but for a goklen menn, then the 
Buffalo's subtle spectrum of rough beauties 
upproaches periection. 

Walled by limestone bluffs that curve to 
the sky, it spills thoowrh forest gorges, winds 
past hollows swathed! in ferns and hung with 
sender waterialls, and meanders through 
meadow lands and primitive wilderness, Often 
it deepens into emerald-ereen bass pools 
before sweeping out past broad gravel bars 
that offer nearly bug-free camping to those 
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He gave me a rouwzh up-and-cown glance. 

“Prefer it alone,” he said flatly. Then he 
shrugged. “Well, mavbe for a few minutes. 
Don't paddle ‘less I give a yell, hear? You'll 
only foul things up. Come on, get in.” 

While he braced the fragile craft, | slipped 
into the bow cockmpit—a maneuver not unlike 
fitting yourself feetfirst into a banana skin. 

“Brace your feet up front,” he barked "And 
lean forward. Don't shift "round" 

Just asa second thought started to assert 
itself in my mind, we pushed off, Instantly the 
current gripped us, surging and singing 
beneath the canvas-membranecd hull. Spume 
flew past our elbows. Riverbanks raced by in 
ablur of greens and browns. 7 let out a whoop 
at we boomed through a foaming chute, mv 
knuckles ceath-grip white on the pacelle. ‘The 
protruding rocks seemed to leap along with 
us as we dodged and dipped between them. 
Limestone bhuiifs loomed high above: the 
turmoil, stationary as postcard pictures. | 
absorbed the torrent of sensations in an: al- 
most dreambke state. But then, throweh the 
rivers rowr, cume my companion’s voice: 
“Paddle left! Paddle left!” 

We had swung wide on a turn ancl were 
heading straight for a tree branch danghng 
into the water. I pulled furiously. The kavak 
jumped sideways like a bucking panto, nearly 
clearing the obstacle, but then an errant 
branch whipped me square in the chest. In- 
stinctively I grabbed on—a mistake. The 
craft instantly pivoted around, noseupstrenm, 
out af control | froze. 

“Let gol” he shoutecl, his-voice verging on 
hysteria. “Let go of the damn branch!” 





350 


1 did. The kayak began rolling over; then 
somehow righted itself. Flipping ane way, 
then another, it pointed downstream once 
again, and we were flying free, A miracle. Mv 
heart dil several flip-flops, but I had tasted 
my first draft of white water on the Buffalo 
National River and found it heady stutf, 

Moments later we slid up to a bank. 

“That's it.” he said. “Better hike out from 
here while vou still can.” 

I thanked him, pulled my trembly legs from 
the kayak, and watched him skitter down- 
stream with the grace of a water bug, disap- 
pearing around a bend and out of my life. 


Midstream Ramble Heaps Reward 


[t was on anether kind of day, a hot, insect- 
humming afternoon in late August, that the 
Buffalo showed me another of its many per- 
sondlities, The river turely runs with more 
than a feeble current in these late-summer 
dog days, and | found myself behind a 17-foot 
aluminum canoe, pushing it dawn a cobble- 
stoned riffie barely six inches deep. 

“National river my foot!" [ muttered to 
myself, repeatedly stubbing canvus-shod toes 
an the rocky streambed. It seemed almost as 
if the river was about to give out altovether, 
when—abrupil»—draining out of the riffle 
and rounding a leafy bend, it widened! and 
deepened into a smooth green pool set amici 
stone bluffs. Overarching trees gave the scene 
all the formal perfection of a cathedral nave. 
The late pink sun burned hich on the bluffs 
with stained-glass intensity, casting down an 
almost sacramental glow, 

| slipped back into the canoe with my 
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paddlemate, Neil Compton of the Ozark 
Society, and we sliced silently through the 
sun-lacquered surface, A sudden splash of 
silver off to the left disturbed the quictude. 

“Bass!” whispered Neil. “See the stripe? 
Must be 14 inches!” 

We watched the wily largemouth disappear 
among shadowy boulders below. Neil ges- 
tured at the sanctuary-like setting 

“Evervthing vou see here,” he said, “every- 
thing except the tops of those bluffs; would 
have been submerged beneath a reservoir 
behind one of two dams the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers had planned to build.” 

The mild voice of this white-haired Arkan- 
sas physician took on a warrior's tone—not 
unlitting for one of the Ozark Society's field 
generals in the decade-long, odds-against 
Strugele to save the Buffalo River from a 
watery grave. That struggle hacl resulted! in 
the Buffalo National River. 

“Even the bass vou just saw would be gone 
if the dams had been built.” Neil continued. 
“Deep-reservoir waters are too cold for bass. 
The Buffaloa—what was left. of it—would 
have been restocked with trout, like every 
other dammed-up river in the Ozarks. 

“I've got nothing against trout, of course. 
But T ask you, is becoming a string of man- 
made trout lakes any fate for one of America's 
lust classic bass streams? Wild rivers, I'm 
afraid, are a vanishing species.” 

Getting off the river fora while, | moseyed 
by car one day among the old logging and 
mining roacks that luce these hills. I jounced 
down one precipitous reck-ribbed rut near 
Ponca until confronted by a huge red mud 





America’s Linke Mainstream 


puddle, then parked and hiked on down. 

As I walked, I kept a small rock skipping 
ahead of me with my foot. A glance across 
lilting cow pastures on either side revealed 
countless thousands: of similar small rocks. 
Geologists call this rock chert—a flintlike 
stone that weathers out of the softer lime- 
stones underpinning the region. Pick one up 
and you're likely to find fossil impressions of 
tiny creatures thal swarm saltwater seas here 
millions of years aco—a fact of little comfort 
to the hardy folk, sometimes called “flint 
farmers.” who began settling these plow- 
stubbing hills in the 1830's. Many of their old 
walls, made from fieldstones, still stand long 
alter the homesteads they once bordered 
have disappeared. 


Koy Fought School With Buming Zeal 


I passed an old cabin, its chimney stones 
tumbled and porch boards collapsed, its 
tenants obviously long gone but its door- 
vard defiantly abloom with a marvelously 
unkempt pink rambling rose. 

Farther downhill I came to other farm 
buildings, equally weathered and splay- 
backed, but still upright. From one stovepipe 
chimney curled a thin plume of smoke, and 
at the rose-adorned dooryard gate, smiling 
brightly as a rose herself, stood a graciows 
lady whose existence sums up better than any 
history book the fast-facing pioneer past 
of the area. 

“['m more’n eighty vear m’self,” she ‘said, 
when I asked about the time-ruined house on 
the hill, “but thatold cabin was way old when 
T was just asnip of a girk” 


Remaining its wile self through it all, the 
Buffalo has seen waves of people come 
and go—Lndians, hunters; loguers, farmers, 
fine miners. After the game and harrtwoods 
were gone, and the zinc murket collapse 
in the 1920's, the riverbanks were littered 
with moldering remains of abandened 
homesteads Today a new wave of settlers 
unl visitors amives, lured by the region's beauty. 
To preserve the unspoiled character of 
the Buffalo and its banks, Congress in 1972 
created the Buffalo National River—ia 
unique administrative unit of nearly 96,000 
actes with a broader corndor and under 
tithter control than streams in the National 
Wildl and Scenic Rivers System. 
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faring out in the rain. A bit after dawn he 
arrived back at the cabin, his blanket and 
clothes wet through, with a breathless tale of 
having been forced out of a riverside cave by 
the rising wnters. We all went down to the 
beach where we'd maneuvered the day be- 
fore, only te find it beneath a dozen or so feet 
of muddy floodwater. 

Canoeing would have to wait. But flood or 
no food, the creeks learling into the Buffalo 
remained accessible, and we spent a marvel- 
ous dav at Rush Creek, where we explored 
a “ehost town,” an old zinc-mining camp 


“Wild Life” Didn't Mean Animals 


L talked with old-timer Fred Dirst, who 
had worked in Rush's zinc mines as: lad, 
when the boom town was wide open, “This 
was as wild a place—human wild, I mean— 
as you can imagine,” he said. “User to be 
there were 19 teams haulin’ zinc ore outa Red 
Cloud Mine alone. They usec a lot of that 
zinc for cartidge ond shell casings in World 
War I. After the war the market went bust, 
and Rush stopped rushin’. Stopped alto- 
gether, in fact.” 

Exploring Rush Creek, the three older kids 
were soon leaping off a low cliff into a deep 
pool, while the younger ones waded about In 
search of frogs and turtles. Some blackberry 
bushes yielded their treasure to my little 
daughter, Elisa, whose imperial-purple smile 
of sutisfaction was a wonder unto itself. 

Another of the innumerable mayical 
locales along the Buffalo is Lost Valley, 
between Boxley and Ponca. Followime an 
unimpressive-looking ¢reek a few hundred 
yards upstremm, vou come upon a tunnel in a 
rock wall through which flaws a charming 
little: waterfall. Watking right through the 
bole, vou emerge into a deep gorge at the 
upper end of which perches a huge rock 
overhang called Cob Cave. 

Here, a few decades back, archeologists 
found thousands of small corncobs—rem- 
nants of countless meals of the bluffalwelling 
Indians who lived in these parts for a hundred 


centuries or more before being pushed out. in 
the early LSCXy's. 

Fach day, while we explored the river's 
banks, I kept tabs with the ranger station on 
the Buffalo's Hoatability. Having crested on 
Saturday night, the waters had settled down 
to near normal by Wednesday morning. At 
last, gear and small kids-stowed amidships, 
our three canoes put into the river, which 
finally extended its hand in welcome to us. 

I'm thankful to report no mishaps on our 
float, except for a few shght collisions with 
micstream rocks. In deference to the smaller 
children we canoed only four hours or so ¢ach 
dav, camping early and immersing ourselves 
in the river's ‘endless fascinations. Jim and 
Kevin played king of the rock on a large 
boulder in the strangest part of the current. 
Laurie chased crawdads in the shallows and 
miade friends with a large black caterpillar, 
Young Mark, after much searching, returned 
to the tent taumphantly with a small toad 
that became his inseparable companion. 


Chikdlike Wonder Welcome Here 


When we ran out of bread, Lorraine con- 
jured up a piping-het corn bread that seemed 
nothing short of miraculous in that rock- 
and-water world. At night we watched the 
fireflies mingle with the stars and fell asleep 
soothed by cool winds sighing in the nyer 
birches, One night some distant lightning and 
thunder momentarily threatened cur tran- 
quillityv, then faced away. 

And 20 we were befriended] by the Buffalo 
National River. Just before leaving, Mark 
released his pet toad, and bis little boy's tears 
mingled with the waters of the nver. T re- 
membered being moved earlier by a marker 


at Buffalo Point that reads: “There are little 


comers of this earth put aside by nature to be 
discovered! by and to bring jov to little bovs. 
The lands over which you look bere, across 
this beautiful tiver, are such a corner... set 
usice forever for all little bovs. ..." 

And, I might add, for the littl boy—or 
little girt—in each of us. [] 


a fine April day a pleasure armada skims the rain-swollen waters of the upper 
Buffalo near Big Bluff. Each season has its special fescinations—spring’s wild waters 
and dogwood blassoms, summer's slow-moving serenity and isolated bass pools, fall's 
blazing foliage, winter's icicle draperies on riverside bluffs. It's truly a river for all 


seasons—and for everybody. wre waevcas mwnene 


America's Little Mainstream 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Better Days still Elude an 
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PF GREAT CITES have rhythms, Mianila's 
6 certainly “La Salsa.” Filipinos wre com 
pUSIvely musical, quick to acopt the latest 
fac: nownrlays the Spay bat of that Latim 

dance step blares from every record shan, 

beer house, and “disco pach” ancl the: cits— 

NOs, flashy, redolent brates In Canenct 

Jeepney buses, chrome-festooned extrava 
ranzas oil TILE Foe pS eed throurct the 
streets with steress blaring, Around the hotels 
sle walk ENTEDreEnCurs oer their Wares of 
services—‘Some fine onals, sir? Vou like ti 
cee Manila with a native, mum?’ 

At nieht alone narrow M.H. del Pilar 
street. scores of cubbvitole bars with nane 
hke the Chinn Coast and the Queen Bee 
promise sailorson liberty a variety of delights 
that are by no means forbicilen In ete! 
Park bordering Manila Hay, couples walk 
hand in hand, and the broeht dresses of th 
Women are luminous in the LToNca clus 

lL have a special foociness for Manila, ane 
Pane Visited if often Vet the VCArS iw Lave 
back now, after a long absence during which 
both the city and the nation had underzone 
radical changes. A new rebellion had erupted 
in the southern Philippines. and another, in 
new guise, was farme in the north Thi 
Presiclent had declared martial law and seized 
dictatorial powers. In the post-§ bel NAT Cru 





Clarniva iti wheels, il War ii pe es 
Heft) reflects the upbeat ambience of life 
In the Philippine canital—a whrant 
metropnls despite the martial law thal 
Inrettling democracy in the nation toca, 
BVeied brn custome Work War 
fees. these minibuses provide hair-raising 


though vital, public transportation Mop) 
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anti-Amencanism appeared on the increase 

The Philippines and the United States share 
a lot of history. Like most Americans who've 
spent time in the islancs, I've experienced the 
warm frencdship that so often grows up be- 
tween Americans and Filipinos. Now [want- 
ed to see for myself what had changed—and 
what had remained! the same, And T wanted 
to learn, tow, if T sull felt at home. 

The sprawling Republic of the Philippines 
lies in the Pacific just north of the Equator 
(map, facing page), The archipelago's 7,100 
islands are inhabited by 44 million people 
who speak more than 80 languages and dia- 
lects. The Filipinos are Asiuns, but they ore 
net like other Asmuns. Their Malavan culture 
has been influenced both by the Spanish, who 
occupied the ishunds for more than three 
hundred years; and by the Americans, who 
occupied them for almost fifty. Indeed, about 
half of-all Filipinos speak English, and even 
when speaking Pilipino, the oficial languave 
hased on Tagalog, they are apt to tos in 
English or Spanish words. 

Ina part of the world where conservatism is 
traditional, the Filipinas are flamboyant and 
outgoing. To my eve, the women are the most 
beautiful in Asia, and they are likely to re- 
spond to an admiring glance with a frank 
stare of ther own. The men bear themselves 
with a distinct air of machismo; they love 
basketball, cockfighting, firearms, and auto- 
mobiles, and they are quick to smile—or ficht. 

The country itself is often stunningly beau- 
tiful. The roadsides are bright with cascades 
of clectric-pink bougainvillea; the forests are 
wive with iridescent butterflies, and kingfish- 
ers 80 brilliant they seem to glow from within. 


Manila’s Wild Reputation Lingers 


The archipelago'’s center of culture andl 
power is the city of Manila, which stretches 
along a great hay on the northern island of 
Luzon (pages 366-7), Dunne the late 1960's 
Manila was the habitat of thugs, gangsters, 
and politic! bosses, and the signs at the 
entrances of bars warned patrons to check 
their guns at the door. Tt was known as one of 
the most vielent cities in Asia, if not the world. 

Martial law besended much of the violence, 
yet a visitor still feels an atmosphere of social 
unease. Tens of thousands of Manilans live in 
squatters’ shacks, and many of them sub- 
sist on little more than a dollar a day, their 


Sb 


own poverty is all the more evident because 
thev live in proximity to other Filipinos whose 
life-style is nothing short of opulent. 

A mile east of Mania is the municipality of 
Makati Once a swampy wasteland, it has 
been transformed into one of Asia's most 
impressive displave of modern architecture. 
Along broacd avenues rise tall, spare buildings 
that house banks ancl multinational corpora- 
tions. Nearby lie residential communities 
euch as Forbes Park, where homes sell for 
hundreds of thousancs of collars, 


Shoot-em-up Mayor Tames Town 


For all its elegance, Makati not long ago 
had a high crime rate. Then alone came a 
new mayor, Nemesia IL Vabut- I knew that 
Yabut, in the tradition of Filipine politicians, 
was a colorful character—a former movie 
actor and waterfront boss. 

But J waeén'l prepared for what I found 
when | went to his office: a big, muscular man 
behind o desk, shouting, “T have a headache! 
[ have high blood pressure! Where is that 
doctor?” VYabut buried his face in his hanes, 
Whilesubordinates scurried. off to fined a doctor. 

After a moment he looked up, realized he 
had a visitor, and-said, “You have a job in 
politics here, you have to crack the whip, push 
all the time.” A. monvent later a frichtened- 
looking doctor arrived, and as he took the 
mayor's blood pressure, Yabut came to life. 

“Before | came to Makati,” he said, “some 
residents of Forbes Park taucht their maids 
to use carbines, and built their houses with 
bunkers. There were dope pushers, pavrolls 
were stoleri, banks were robber. Three months 
after I became mavor, all that was changed. 
You know, we had to kill the jocal gangsters 
here—in the lobby of the Intercontinental 
Hotel. They were there to kill me because I| 
had stopped their extortion racket. Five were 
killed by me and my policemen.” Yabut 
grinned with satisfaction, flexed one of his 
massive biceps, and said, “You cannot be a 
mavor in Manila without machismo” 

The new Makati was developed by one of 
the country’s oldest family comparites, the 
Avaln Corporation. One day I vistter! Jaime 
Zobel, one of the two cousine whe run the 
company, in his office atop the Makati Stock 
Exchange. A tall, patrician man, he spoke 
With enthusiaemn of the development. But 
when | commented that nowhere ws the gap 
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The Philippines 


fELLOWSHIF OF ISLANDS, the 
labstinthine Philippine anchipelagn 
swoops across some 1,100 miles of the 
Western Pacilic. Magellan's banding 
here tn S21] began a long history of 
Western’ influwnce—377 vears by 
Spain and 48 by the United States. 
With a constitution mideled after 
that of the U_S., the nation became 
independent on Juby 4, 1044. 
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POPULATION: 4400 (0 WELICTON: 

Predominantly Roman (athoike, Protes- 
tant and Muslim minoriiics, AOONGAY: 
Sumir, cocontt ail, Copper, copra, and him 
ber exporis MAjOR Cries; Manila (pop 
445.500), capt, Queren City (pop 
7).000), Cebu ipop 5S 0) 











hetween the rich anc poor more evident than 
it was between Makati ancl nearby «slums, 
“bel rin ice The eo lution 6 Tore istri 


bution of wealth,” he said. “It has to be fair, 
burt it has SOOT, 








PO Dao pen 
Miaornces. the Master of Martial Law 


Whatever happens in the Ph pire these 
days rests in the hands of President Ferdinand 
Marcos, who four and a half vears eo ended 
the UNL ‘short-lived CXPETIMEent WwW ith 
democracy. During the Spanish-American 
War of ISS, Dewees 
defeated the Spanish fleet in Manila bay and 
the On of (he lands, simul 


laneously ending more three hundred 


C ommocort (more 
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years of Spanish domination and rippine 
burpeonming Pilipino nationalism in the bud 
1 new AMericins On one 


. } . 4 E q oa 7 oe 4 a | 
hand referred to the Filinines as “our little 


colonialists, the 
brown brothers” and on the other used plent, 
of gunpowder in line. Bagt t 
Americans cir mise the Filipipos eve 
ATTIETICONS (1 promise Lie HDs €Ven tia 
independence and cid teach them the princi 
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lnidependence and true democracy came on 
July 4, 1546, although not quite the kind of 
democracy Americans had envisioned. ‘The 
dominated by great olwarchies 

families with feudahstic power 
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Tare martial law. He clismantled pr 
vale armies ancl jailed thousands of stuclent 
activists, journalists, ancl po 


He broke up the holdings ol 


Then in September of 1972 President Miar- 
cos ce Lt 

litical opponents 
ome Oliadiirchies 
and oroclaimer! that he was come to create a 
| tor all. ever 
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“New Society” with opportumts 
ance, Marcos Fas Pued) Gs 
thouwrh not as an all-out despot 

I visited him in Malacanane, a magniicent 
palace built fora Spanish grandee. Ferdinane 
VWharcns page 571). He 
is fine me, dnd articulate 
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| asked, had he declared mattial ww? 
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movement in the south. Things degenerated 
until our economy cume to a stop. The coun 
try was In a State of anarchy.’ 

Viaroos went on to talk about his accom 
DUS TITIeNLS Lene Tarte law: a hone-overdue 
lani-Tretonm Program, improved social ser 
Vices, a drive aguinst corruption. Finally | 
asked him when martial law would end 

He answered, “When | proclaimed martial 
Inw, 2 announced that the 


extirpate the causes of rebellion 
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Censorship Silences (Opposition 


Supparters of the scministration often sas 
to foreign vieitors, “You se! no tanks on the 
vour Aunc ineclemed there is litthe vis- 
count ts squirming 
under a dictator's bootheel. Ordiman 
l talked with 
mhehehter| wrt 
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SUL nel everyone m happy in the 
Intellectuals, 


journalists are deeply resentiul. “There is a 





weer, 


climate of fear bere now,” a Roman Catholic 
clergvmiin told me. The Manila press, once 
iret and freewheeling, has become a muzzled 
mid obedient servant, dutifully reporting on 
the Presiclent’s activities and decrees, “It's 
a journalist sail 
“When we lulk to other Faliminos now, we're 


afraid to 


| | ba 
Prod to tne bo an outsider. 


commit ourselves.’ 

Critics claim that Marecos’s ren] motive in 
COAT Tnaral aw was to perpetuate his 
personal power, and that be 1 simply repli 
ing an old teucalrsty 
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Bull-tnarket frenzy rips: the Makati Steck Exchange after news of a possible oil strike 
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Amid a sea of fishpords, and accessible 
only by river, Lhis Linn Gomimnunity one 
Of 6,000 4uch watersvirt villages that pro 
wide the country with its chiel source of 
protein. Following centurieoli|) practice, 
morc are die below river level and stocked 
With fingérlings gained oleae culture: they 
provide two harvests a vear. Bamboo fish 
traps in the river produce daily catches 
Struglinyg to feed a soaring population, the 
Philippines vests great hope in fshponed 
development in unexploted  swamplands 


in their own dinlect an old byvmn: “Ehis work 
is nat my home, I just came passing through.” 

Sixty miles northwest of Cawnyan lies a 
very different kind of mountain community, 
the pretty little city of Baruio, Tucked into 
the steep, Pine-coverer| mountams of north 
central Luzon, Baguio is a town of pleasant 
hotels, elegant summer hornes, and rolling 
golf courses—a principal resort for pros- 
perous Filipinos. [ mace the town my base 
for a few davs, and one moming took a half- 
how drive on a Serpentine rowed to one of the 
largest gold mines in Southeast Asia, a 
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Benguel Consolutated operation. There I met 
aap 


(ecrce Field, an aftable Enelishnian we ie 


was Benguet’s supcrintencdent of mines 


“In the future.” he said, “the Philippines is 


where al the big mimes will be In Southeast 
Asim. The country is very rich in copper, «quite 
rich ta chromiam, arc there are bic reserves 
iy nickel Ritht here we take out some 70,00K) 
ounces of gold and ),000 ounces of silver 
4 Veur.’ 

‘The company, he explained, had been U. S.- 
owned until 1974, Then foreign firms work- 


Ing in natural peSsources were required to sell 


Better Oava Sul Eliade a CNd Fiend 


60 percent af ther stock to Filypinos. At the 
cme time, Benguet and other foreienarnwned 
companies were told to start pulling more 


Filipinos on their management shuff<. 


Heat Is Offset by Lure of Gold 


Field took me wodergrounc on a fast 
elevator—inte the core of an extinct volcano. 
“It's one of the hottest mimes in the world,” 
the superintendent saicL Two minutes later 
and 2,000 feet chown, the elevator stopped, 
and T could feel the heal #5 soon a8 we stepped 


out into the tunnel. We were met there bv one 
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of the foremen, Severino Gisaetan, Sixty years 
old, he was stripped to the waist against the 
heat, and his muscular physique wis that of 
a young bantamweicht fighter, The foreman 
led off down the tunnel, and Field motioned 
for me to follow 

[| bezan to feel apprehensive when we 
turned down a side tunnel, and I heard a 
roar that sounded like the volcano lisell. We 
went through a heavy door and into a world 
of steamand noise, Boiling water rushed down 
the rock walls into a drainage svstem 





Capping a rocky ishet, shiplike Fort Drum 
earnest the entrance to Manila Hay at the 


outbreak of World War LL The 


neat iTC# ct OAC POP Wee One if ou erial 


1 -man 
harbor defense: that included Correeiclos 
—"“The Bock” Lay the enc. the forts lie 
guns proved na match against Japame)r 
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“This is coming from an arta where the 
tock is about 200 degrees Celsius [392° Fahr- 
enheit |," Field vellect 

Ac we went farther into the tunnel, the air 
crew so hot T could hordly breathe. Up ahead 
the little foreman stopped and turned back to 
grin at me. “Do you like i down here, sir?” 

“How do you stand jt?” [ gasped 

“Tt isa custom, sir,” he shrugged. “It is 
about $20 degriecs Fahrenheit here” 

Later we returned to the main tunnel and 
gtepped into 9O-degree air that felt refriger- 
ated. “See.” saicl the foreman with a grin, “vou 
are still alive.” 


Rancor Fades as Tounsm Grows 


In Baguic—tndeed, everywhere | traveled 
in the country—l kept encountering people 
who were obviously Asian, but obviously not 
Filipino, They were Japanese, and toclay they 
are landing in numbers larger than the force 
that carne during World War U 
hunters.” 
maps ancl wuides, they try to find the remains 
of relatives who died in the Philippine jun- 
eles, But most ure simply tourists. Enmities 


have been laid to rest, and the Japanese are 


Some are “bone Armecl with 


welcome Visitors even at such battlegrounds 
as Bataan anc Corregidor 

Ll went to Corregidor myself with an old 
solcier, Col. Fio Caluva. U.S. Army (Ket) 
Clear-eved and straizht-backed at 77, Colonel 
Caluyaspent 15 years as an artillery officer on 
Corregidor, the fortress island at the mouth 
of Manila Bay that became known as “The 
Rock": then, when war came, he fought in the 
battle for Bataan. 

Qin our two-hour ferry ride across Manila 
Bay to Corregidor, the colonel! talked of those 
days. “The fapanese attacked the Philippines 
seven hours after the attack on Pearl Harbor," 
he said. Within five weeks Unite! States and 
Philippine forces were driven back to Bataan 
Of 

“On Bataan,” he said, “our buildup of sup 
plies and defenses hud been neglected because 
of General MacArthur's stratery of cispersed 








an Correia 


defense. The Japanese were very disciplined, 
very committer.” 

Bataan’s defenders surrendered to the Jap- 
anese on April 9, 1942, Then began a grmm 
“Batann Death March”—as 
American and Filipino prisoners were hercdect 
te concentration camps in central Luzon 


ordeal—the 
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“We were under pressure all the time,” said 
the colonel “There were many who died on 
the road, but even more died once we reached 
the camps. Chere was no medicine, no foo 
We were losing as. many 25 five hundred men 
a day. The Japanese had a favorite. punish- 
ment for minor offenses—ithev'd make men 
stand facing the sun for hours. For major 
offenses, it was the firing squad,” 

The colonel looked across. the ferry cabin 
nt a group of Japanese tourists. “They are 
still a very disciplined people,” he said. “But 
they have mellowel a little bp." 

When we reached Corregidor, the oll Fil- 
tpino Solcher and [took a bus tour around the 
fortifications. Here 11,000 Americans and 
Filining troops hung on for four weeks -after 
the fall of Bataan, enduring one of the heav- 
et bombardments in the annals of warfare 
before their inevitable surrender. Tea lay the 
scared hulks of barracks are overgrown with 
vines. and the defenders’ coastal-defense euns 
lie rusting in the jungle 

We came toa high promontory, where 4 
huge i2-tnch gun still rested on its ¢emplace 
ment. Nearby was a tiny shrine (right), erected 
bw Japanese visitors to their own deal. At its 
base were small offerines—paper flowers, 
sticks of incense, a few cieareties 

The colonel looked out over the bas “Prom 
our place on Bataan,” he said, “you could see 
the bombs tthe a curtain falling. a line of dark 
objects falling over Corregidor.” 

4 busioud of Japanese tourists arrivecl A 
young, pretty Japanese girl stood in sikenoe tn 
front of the shrine, then bent and left ber own 
offering, a tiny packet of rice, among the 
paper flowers. The old colonel watched her 
a moment, and then went back to the bus 


(inal Strife Not Ended With Huks 
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Colonel Caluya’s war has. been over for 
thirty years now, bul those three decades have 
not brought trae peace to the Philippines. The 
papers still bear reports of ambushes and 
erenadinegs bere and there on Luzon by the 
New People’s Army 

The NPA isa Dineal clescendant of the old 
Hukbalahan. The Huks; as tts members were 
known, were nationalists handed together to 
fitht theJapanese. Later, dominated hy Com- 
munists, they fought an insurgent campaign 
agninst the Philippine Government 

They might have won except for the efforts 


fetter Dave Stil Elede an Old Friend 


of Ramon Marsoysay. As secretary of defense, 
and later President, he offered land und aid to 
peasants who would suppert the government, 
knowing that the Huks could not survive 
without popular support. By 1953 this policy 
had eliminated the Huks as a serous thrent. 

Ey the late 1960's many Huk leaders had 
been killed or captured. But the rebellion got 
rolling again in the early ‘70's with fresh re 
ous students from Manila’s uni- 
versities who went inte the mountains and 
formed the New People’s Army 
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Homage on The Rock: Thousands of 
Japanese tourle now throng the Philip 
This worn bows before wv stirime to 
her countrvmen Who died on Corregidor, 
last bastion of U,S.-Mhilippine resistance 
carbon the war. The Rock's fall to the Japa- 
nese in May 1042 enched Allied control of the 
shancts whtil their recapture three Vears later. 


Peres 


BAVYANIHAN—the Piliprnea word 
for “netehborly cooperation” 


makes howe mecme on fhe talaned 


of Mactan a foughing matter. 








Phoevgh it numbers only about two thou- 
sat members, im avowedly Mawist ane 
may prove more of a threat tothe government 
than the Huks were I deciled to consult a 
man who could claim some expertise, the 
former Huk leader “E) Suprema” 
Taruc. Taruc had spent 14 vears as a querrilla 
in the jungies ar] some Lf years in prison 

I was surprised at the man who came to 
meet me in my hote—an elderly, bentgn- 
looking rent 


Luis 





eman, carrying a briefcase, who 





Display of Philippine machismo, the 


pentant worn by this young man of Cebu 
dis reflects the country’s war against crim 
inal Violence. Before Marcos qutlawerl pn 
vate weapons, the nation's murder tale was 


a tines a6 hich as the United States’. 


seemed rather tired, He was E] Supremo 

“The NPA has suffered many military set- 
backs, Laruc said “Tocay they hide-and try 
to avoid combat, and that’s a sure indication 
that they are still weak Now they are con- 
centrating on mfiltration, and they are joining 
all kinds of organizations: They are sprearl- 
Ing propaganda and comlucting secret semi- 
nurs. Cher underground is growing,” 

l asked what might happen. “lt depends,” 
Sad “Mirces has unleashed revolu- 
tionary expectations, and the tide cannot be 
turned. The peasant is ike the carabao—our 
Walter buffalo—kind, obedient, docile, but if 
you beat it without reason, it will gore you. If 
péacelul revolution. tails, there will be a vio- 
lent upheaval, like Viet Nam criw be WOrse, 


becuse we bf iipmos are more emotional,” 


Tarut 








Reforms Bring a Measure of Peace 


Loday the political changes that have tak- 
en place in Manila are having an impact 
throughout the archipelago. [ found some 
thing of that impact in the islands clustered 
around the Visavan Sea. The names of some 
of the islands resonate with the past: Mactan, 
Ferdinand Magellan was killed by 
natives m 1521 on his round-the-world vov- 
mee; Levte, near which Japanese ane U.S 
naw forces fought ow fierce battle in 1944 

The other Visavan Islands are more ob 
scure. (ine of these is Negros, principal, 
known for its sugarcane, Onutsic 
cll capital of Bacolod, the hot, sunbaked! 
cane helds stretch to the hoarizan, But rice ts 
grown here too, and like most rice land in 
the Philippines, that on Negros is affected by 
the countrys land-reform progrant—the kev- 
stone of Marcos’s New See 

In the small barrio, or Village, of Busa\ 
Hacienda | met Servando Lavilles, a man 
been a tenant farmer all his life. But 
andlorc) hacl been required to sel] 


Whoer 





e the provin- 





wih haw 
now Tis 
him land, and Lavilles was the owner of three 
which he would 
pay for over a period of 15 years 

As he pointed out his fields of feathery, 
rice, Lavilles seemed! filler 
with pride. Government specialists hac come 


into the barrio to teach farming ie hniques, 





hectares—about seven acres 


three- eek-eylicl 


he said, and he had already increased the 
Weld of his land by more than 50 percent. He 
and otber farmers hacl just bought 
ractor to increase their efficiency 


& Steal 
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In the past, he explained, the tenant farm- 
ers hadi lived in fear of the 6ueoy, goons hired 
by the big landlords to keep the farmers in 
line. But all that hac chungecL “It’s peaceful 
here now,” he saic_ 

Lavilles’s story was encouraging, but I 
knew that elsewhere land reform was not 
progressing so smoothly. Many tenant farm- 
ers had not yet recerved the land due them. 
And dissatisfaction with the program was 
bubbling to the surface. Landlords. were 
angry at being forced to sell their land for 
what they considered less than fair value. (On 
the other hand, the most ardent acvocates of 
land reform were complaining that the pro- 
gram was moving too slowly. 

Luis Taruc, the old guerrilla, had warned 
me that trouble was sure to come “if the gov- 
ernment dilivdallies on land reform.” Wheth- 
er it will come—and from which directton— 
only time will tell. 


Tuba Provides a Heady Time 


Two hours by ferry from Negros lies Tilo, 
the main city on the island of Panay. In con- 
trast to sunhaked Neeros, Panay i shaded 
andl lovely, its roads lined with fowermng trees 
and coconut palms. I stepped to watch peorile 
working in’a coconut grove, Squatting, they 
deftly gouged the meat from the shells with 
sharp, chisel-like knives. “They dry the coce- 
nut meat in the sun,” said a friend from the 
Department of Tourism, Helen Grace de 
Leon. “The dried meat, the copra, will be 
exported nd made into coconut ofl, marra- 
rine base, and other products.” 

An old man came walking through the 
grove, bearing a bundle of bamboo tubrcs on 
his back. “That's the mananenile,” Helen 
said, “The tuba gatherer.” 

“Tuba?” 

“Not tuba, that's a musical instrument— 
tu-fa. Look up in the trees.” When I looked 
up at the palms, | saw bamboo tubes hanging 
beneath the crowns, catching sap dripping 
from small slashes at the base of the fronds. 
After fermenting, Helen said, the sap became 
tuba, a palm wine very popular in the bar- 
nes. “Want to try some?” We bought a glass- 
ful from a woman in the village—it tasted 
something like a thick, sweet peach nectar, 
but with considerably more kick. 

Later we returned to Toilo city to visit a 
family-planning center. The Philippines has 


Better Daves Still Elude an Olu Friern 


ene of the highest birthrates in Asia, and the 
gevernment is campaigning intensively to 
spread the concept of family planning 
throughout the country. At the hospital T met 
Leila Cuteclral, maternal, bespectacled 
woman who wicks for the Family Planning 
Organization of the Philippines. 

“Traditionally,” she said, “children have 
been the insurance for old age. People say, 
‘When I grow old, T'll have someone to take 
care of me.” That's what we're trying to 
change. We want them to see each child as a 
person to be developed to full potential.” 

Mrs. Catedral then talked with a young en- 
gaged couple. Under a new law no one can 
marry without a counseling session with 
somone like Mrs. Catedral. The couple lis- 
tened attentively as she discussed various 
approaches to birth control. 

All over the Philippines, the program's 
Initial success has been dramatic. More than 
two million women in their childbearing 
years have accepted birth-control methods: 
Now, though, progress is leveling off as the 
family-planning workers move out from the 
cities into tracition-minded rural areas. 

Despite the government's efforts, the coun- 
try faces a population explosion. Three of 
every four Filipinos are under 25, and half 
are under 16. Even if family planning wins 
wide acceptance, the population could reach 
some 75 million by the end of the century 
—a crush that will put an enormous burden 
on the nation's resources, 


Exploitation or Conservation? 


For many resources, Filipinos will depend 
on the great southern island of Mindanan, the 
part of the archipelago richest in minerals 
and timber, There the government faces the 
problem of balancing the need for immoeciiate 
Incame with the need for conservation. 

>o far, the record has been poor. Thousands 
of square miles of superb forest have been 
cut down with no regard for the future, and 
what remains is disappearing at a fearsome 
rate. Some of the logging companies, but by 
no means all, have started aggressive refor- 
estation programs. I-went to visit ane of the 
better ones, the Nasipit Lumber Company 
near Nasipit in northern Mindanao, 

Early one morning T left the company's 
main camp with logging superintendent Ar- 
senio Pineda and drove up a mountain into a 
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Far to the south of the forest, at the south- 
MW Tse 
name forme has always been pure magic— 
Anumbounga. Chose fluid svilables have a cer 
tain roll on the tongue 


weetern tr of Mincdannn, lies a city 


they suggest a place 
exotic and sensuous, anc they also seem to 
sigeest something vaeuely sinister in the 
het, most air 

When I reached the city, T found it lived 
up to all these expectations. Brightly parmted 
with sidecare 
bugrted around the fower-bordered streets 
In the harbor lay. the 
fishing 
prowee, high-sterned, painted blue and gold 
und red) ane Down at the whart 
barter boats were arriving fram the ports of 
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Engiind. Along the wuterfront the Bajaus, 
ilincrant sea geypacs, bobbed in their ducouts, 
hawking shells anc coral in raucous voices." 
And thatsinmter aura was there toc, for since 
[ova Zamboni bos been in the micdd 
bloody rebellion 

While most Filipinos are Christians, about 


two million of the people of Mincdanan and 





C Or a 


the islands of the Sulu Sea are Mushims, These 
ime the fnmows Moros, a proud and deter- 
mined people whose long history is a chroni- 
cle of piracy, smucvling, ancl ferocious wur- 
lare. Por vears they have been restive over 
Lhe encroachment inte their berritory of land- 
hungry immigrants from Luzon und the 
V savas 

Pheir anger flared again in 1973 when the 
PoOyernment uttempter Lio 
guns—to which Moro men are extremely ut 
tached. Rebels vowed that they would estah- 
lth Nuondanao and the Sulu islands as an 


Independent Muslim nation. Since that time, 


Connscate the 


from mountain recoubts. these Moms have 
winttd a herce guerrilla campaign against 
EOVETIMEent troops 


Aiuslims Kespond to Facer Treatment 


Ai the ime of my visit the government was 
conciiatory, toving to convince the guerrillas 
to “netuimn to the folds of the law’ by offering 
them wumnesty plus promises of jobs, =cholas 
shuns, and small-business Inans 


had responded to the government program, 


Thousands 


vet sporadic attacks and wambushes still oc- 
curred. Travel by foreigners was restricted, 
and it was with dificuity that 1 wianglect per- 
mission to visit the stand of Basilan, where 
the PoOVeTMmMent i es Petia iil peat et rally 
[wo and a half hours from Zamboanga bi 
ferry, Basilan is a big, rugged island, rich in 
ver, In the city of Isabela | 
rode by tncvele to the outdoor auditorium 
where the rally was taking place. 
Delerntions of Muslims hal core from 
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Hening Singh, NATIONAL Geocaarnic, May 1976 


Worm rains hush the midday bustle of a 
marketplace in Cebu, the olclest ane! third 
loriiest city. in the Philippines. [it was here, 
In the beart of the -archipelogns, that the 
Spainlah eainest their tiret ( hrétian converts 


and in 1565 established sovereignts 
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each of the island's cistricts, many aot the men 
wearing white turbans, which signified that 
they had visited Mecca. A huge painted dove 
hung behind the rostrum, and the head of the 
government delegation, Rear Adm. Romulo 
Espaldon, wore a bright floral garland 
around his neck, 

Admiral Espaldon tonk the floor to hear 
grievances, An old man, a refugee from the 
fivhting, said he wished to return to his home. 
Espaldon potnted to the local military com- 
mander and sud, “Colonel, vou will armainge 
for him ta go to his origmal abode” Another 
man compluned that federnl tunes due his 
community had netovel arrived, and Espal- 
don called the Socal commissioner in charee 
to the platform. When the man made excuses 
about the funds not vet arriving through 
channels, Espaldon strode to the microphone 
and thundered, “For, commissioner, will go 
to Manila yourself and get the funds!" The 
audience applauded 

Tt was an impressive display of on-the-spot 
problem solving. Later, riding back to Aam- 
bounga on a patrol boat, [asked the acimiral 
about it “The rebels who are still in the 
mountains are watching to see what we do,” 
he said, “The President has appointed Muslim 
judges, mayors, governors. The government 
is building irrigation systems, roids, schools. 
In this area within 4 year's time there will be 
no major fighting.” 


lf Minds Are Won, Do Hearts Follow? 


Moros | talked with seemed less sanguine. 
In Zamboangn T met a rebel whe had accept- 
ed government amnesty. He showed me an 
uly scar on tis cheat, the souvenir of one of 
his numerous battles with government troops, 
“The fighting will go on,” he said. “The 
Muslims want Mindanao back again.” 

After 1 left Mindanan, geologic forces ex- 
erciser| their own influence on the future of 
the rebellion. Last August a cataclysmic earth- 
(quake struck the Moro heartland north andl 
east of “Aamboanga The gureke shattered 
homes, hotels, anc office buildings tn the city 
of Cotabato, Twenty-foot waves raced across 


the Moro Gulf, wiping out entire coastal vil- 
laves. The quake left 8,000 dead and 175,000 
homeless. Nearly all of the victims were 
Mitslims. Surveying the damage, President 
Marcos «speculated that the disaster might 
end the rebellion. 

Perhaps. Certumly the quake would have 
had tthe effect on fuernilas in mountain 
strongholds. What will count is how effective- 
ly the government helps the Moros to re- 
build their communities ancl their lives. 


What Kind of Future Awaits? 


Today the Philippines is going through a 
tifficult period of readjustment. Sadly. truce 
democracy seems: further away than ever. 
Marcos 6 firmly in control,:and:some of his 
programs are genuinely proeressive, but he 
has achieved order dearly, at the cost of 
personal freedom. 

Aware of the new realities of power in the 
Pacific, the Philippine Government has estab- 
lished diplomatic ties with mainland China, 
aml has demantted that the United States 
met stil new terms-to keep Clark Air Base 
and Subic Bay Naval Base, tts bie military 
instalintions on Lauzon. 

In the past Filipinas have looked on the 
U.S. as something of a big brother; and 
Americans there haye enjoved privileges 
umounting almost to honerary citizenship. 
But natenalism has-been steadily growing, 
ane it is reflected in some of Manila's news- 
paper columns, which snipe at the US. 
incessantly. 

Vet what anti-American feeling | encoun- 
tered seemed only a veneer, everywhere I 
found the old warmth still surfacing in small 
ways. As] traveled around the country, young 
children in-small villages sometimes grinned! 
at the sight of my (Cucasian face, thrust up 
their fingers in a V and shouted, “Victory, 
foe!” Tt was their recognition of our alliance in 
a war they were far too young to remember. 

Today the Filipinos’ sirygele more subtle, 
the enemy harder to identify, and Americans 
can do littl to help. One can simply wish 
them-gond tuck. And—Victory, Joe! a 


Man of the “Wild South,” a hunter on Mincainwe returns with brs bait after 
failing to ensnare other fowl for food and breeding. Viewed as the Philippine 
equivalent of America’s Old West, Mindanan offers resources, land, and hope to 


the overpopulated, overexploited north 
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.ETERMINED MINER with a 
chemical drill, Cliona lamrpa 

bores into rock, coral, or 
shell by releasing a substance that 
dissolves limestone. Cn the surface 
the sponge appears to be merely a 
veneer of red tissue (left; a 
resident amphipod peers from ene 
of its vents. 

But underneath, lampa patiently 
tunnels away. Here (above) advance 
squads of excavating cells, seen in 
the shape of a sea horse and as little 
brown dots, break through to the 
Inside of a barnacie’s shell, The 
sponge may destroy its hast, but 
thereby recycles calcnm to the sea. 

Lampa also has an unusual means 
of renewing itselfi—with tinv pods 
of nutrients and cells called 
remimiules. Tf exposed to sun and 
air, the sponge itself will die. But 
when awash again, the gemmules can 
open and form a new spongt. 

Within a lamepe-encrusted 
mollusk shell, split by a chisel, the 
tevlike gemmules (nght) surround 
one of the sponge’s many canals. 
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All men were made by the same Great Spirit Chief 

They are all brothers. The earth is the mother of all people, 
and ail people should have equal rights upon it. 

You might as well expect the nvers to run backward as that 
any man who was born.a free man should be contented 
penned up and denied jiberty to go where Nhe pleases... 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WILLIAM ALBERT ALLARD 


IKE the whispering shift of autumn's 
orst fallen leaves, ther lodges once 
moved freely across the earth. In the 
bosom of a virgin land thev drank from 
clear waters and lived in green valleys 
as tenants of (sod 

Thev were the Nez Perces 

According to legend they were created by 
the mythical character Covote, who slew a 
huge monster, scattering its blood across what 
6B new north-central Idaho, northeastern 
Ciregon, and southeastern Washington. From 
those drops of blood came the Nee Me Poo— 
the Keal People. Because a few wore decora- 
tive shells in their nostrils, French-speaking 





trappers renamed them the Nez Perces— 
Pierced Noses, Over the years the French 


pronunciation was lost and the name came 
to be pronounced a it is today: nezz purse 

Before the continent wus called America, 
before white men came looking for land, Nex 
Perce children learned many things through 
the imagery of legencls. From the adventures 
of Coyote, Fox, and Grizzly Kear they learned 
the virtues of bravery and honor, and the 


traredy of greed. Around the warmth af 


winter fires they came to understand the 
mysteries of plants ancl animals and the 


sacredness of Mother Earth. And tn one of 
the mast ancient legends they learned that 
Coyote had once predicted the coming of a 
‘new gee’—the time of “human beings.” 
With that aze, he had said, would come a 
strugele to overcome sorrow 

Today many of those legends have been 
forgotten, buried with the bones of the old 
peopie who knew them as ‘well as they knew 
the freedom of eagles. And locked in the deep 
sllence of their graves are the stories of those 
who struceled to-overcome the terrible sorrow 
af freedom [ost 

In a weed-choked cemetery in Nespelem, 
Washington, on the Colville Indiin Reserva- 
tion, stands a monument to past bravery ancl 
olcl sorrows, There, on a gray dirt hillside, a 
marble column rises in modest elegance amid 
other graves marked with crosses of weath- 
ered wood or clusters of rocks. Carved into 
the column 18 the face of a hancsome man and 
the words: “He led his people in the Nez 
Perce War of 1877, Age about 60 vears. Dred 
September 21, 1904." His name: Hinmahtoo- 
yvahlatkekht—Thunder Rolling in the Moun- 
tains. He hac anether name as well, more 
deeply etched in history than in stone. It 
was Joseph (Lomtinued on page 413) 
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Chanting the promise of eftemal sunshine in time-honored! turrtal rites: Nez Perce 
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say to us if you can say it, that 
you were sent by the Creative 
Power to talk to us. Perhaps 
you think the Creator sent you 
here to dispose of us as you 
see fit. if | thought you were 
sent by the Creator / might be 
induced to think you had a 
night to dispose of me. Do not 
misunaerstand me, but 
understand me fully with 
reference to my affection for 
the land. | never said the land 
was mine to do with itas ! 
chose. The one who has the 
night to dispose of it is the one 
who has created it. / claima 
right to live on my land, and 
accord you the privilege fo live 
ON YOUTS. —CHIEF JOSEPH 


The silver Snake River cuts 
through rugged hills in 
weetem Ilaho, heart of Nez 
Perce country 


OR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY, 

, beginning in 1865 when members of the 

Lewis and Clark Expecition became the 

first whites to meet them, the Nez Perces 
maintained peace with the white men who 
settled in ever-increasing numbers in their 
country. But in 1877 Joseph, the dignified anc 
elaquent leader of the Nez Perces living In 
Orezon's Wallowa Vallev, was forced into a 
hopeless and tragic confrontation. Ordered 
onto a meservation in ldinho by a Government 
inspired by the concept of Manifest Destiny, 
bout 740 Indians from Oregon and Idaho 
(two-thirds of them women, children, and old 
men) followed Joseph and three other Nez 
Perce leaders on one of the most heroic jour- 
news in American history. 

I would follow their trail, to seek out the 
legend and the truth of the man called Joseph 
and to see some of the country he.and his peo- 
ple lived in and traveled through during their 
first and only war with the whites. 

The path of their fight for freedom resem- 
bles a piece of loose thread dropped upon a 
map of what was then America’s last frontier 
(following pages). They fought desperate bat- 
thes along the way, winning or at least holding 
their own in all but the pitiful finale in the 
snow-blown, windswept ooulees of northern 
Montana. In the words of (en. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, then commanding gen- 
eral of the U.S, Army, theirs was “one of the 
most extraordinary Indian wars of which 
there is any record.” 

At the start, Gren. Oliver Otis Howard, 
veteran of Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, and Gettysburg, estimated the 
chances of the Nez Perces with a brief com- 
ment: "Think we will moke short work of it.” 
Short work? Almost four months would puss 
and 1,700 bloody miles be ridden before he 
would see an end to the smoke of their rifles 
and the cust of their horses. 


Akeayvs remember that your father never 
sold jis country....A few years more, and 
white men will be all around you, They have 
their eves on this land. My son, never forge 
my dying words. This country holds your 
father's body. Never sell the bones of vour 
father and your mother, © —roweakas, raven oF 

ETH AND FOUMEY LEAT OF TH WALLIN SI PEoceS 

I buried kim in that beautiful valley of 
wiidine toaters. { lave thal land more than all 
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burdened by 50 women ane 

children, 250 Nex Perce warrinrs 
tried to flee the troubled Northwest 
Aigrawying. eorost 1,700) miles of 
rugged terrain, they outfought 
pursuing soldiers equipped with 
Gatling guns, howitzers, and 
repeating rifles. Many newspapers 
chronicled the | 15-day ordeal, 
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praising Nez Perce courage. 

Contrary to pepular belief, the 
eloquent Joseph fought only us a 
warnor, While other chiefs guiched the 
wir councils, he served as sagacious 
guardian of the women ond children, 
and protected the vast herd of horses: 

In the enc, fewer than 450 Indians 
surrendered), (nee rich, they hal lost all 
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the rest of the world, A man who would not 
lowe his father’s grave is worse than a wild 
aes! — fo 


IN 1871 Joseph buried his father in the 
Wallowa Valley, where his band of about 
180 raised cattle and horses, dug roots, 

& hunted, and fished. They had always lived 

there and knew no earlier home. But the 

stage was set for their departure: In the words 
of an 1866 Government report: “This valley 
should be surveyed a5 soon as practicable, for 
the wizwam of the savage will soon give way 
to the whites. Instead of the hunting and fish- 

ing grounds af the red man the valley will 
teern with a thriving and busy population.” 

What was once Joseph's domain 8 now 
Wallowa County, Oregon—3,178 square 
miles of mountains, rugged canvons, -and 
some Of the finest natural grazing country in 
the United States. Cattle, grain, lumber, and 
LOUrIsSm support a population of just over 
6,000, There are no Nez Perces here. 

1 drove through the valley ona day in early 
spring, The sun had risen in a cloudless sky 
to warm the short green spears of mew grass. 
I stopped to watch a chestnut mare Jead her 
spincdle-legreed foal through cattails bordering 
a crepked stream. The voung one followed, 
inseparable asa shacdow. They drank side by 
sie, amd the slender reeds mirrored on the 
water's surface encompassed them like cross- 
hatch strokes in a pen-and-ink drawing. 

The Nez Perces had good country for rais- 
ing horses—lush, high meadows for summer 
ringe, an mountiin-protected canvons rich 
in bunchprass for winter crazing Expert 
horsemen, they were the only [ndinns known 
to practice selective breeding. Seeking speed 
and endurance, they ruiséd animals of all 
colors. But Meriwether Lewis noticed that 
a few of the Nez Perce horses were marked 
“with large spots of white irregularly scat- 
tered and intermixed with the black. brown 
bev ar some other dark colour,” Some believe 
that those horses were the forebears of toclay’s 
beautifully spotted Appaloosps. 

Grace Bartlett, a handsome woman af 63, 
has lived in the Wallowa Valley for 44 vears 
Her lite biishind was one-tourth Nez Perce 
She bas studied the history of the Wallowa 
and its early settlers. “The: first whites. in 
this area were not gold seekers and Indian 
haters,” she explained. “That's sometimes 
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they raised fleet herds for hunting, tracting, und racing. When explorer Menwetite 
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misuiniderstiawl, They were homesteaders who 
raised gardens, hacl a tew head of cattle, and 
for the most part hae good relations with thy 
Indians. A few outsiders <old whiskev to 
them. The ‘settlers osked the outsiders: to 
leawe. Tf the yal 
Perces, [ suppose t 
heen here, But I wonder if they knew that?” 


awa belonger! to the Nex 











vw settlers shoulcn't have 





TS POSSIBLE that they dicin’ 
Government dic. By 1872 the prophecy ol 
Joseph's father was driwing closer to ful 
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fliment as homesteaders continued to stake 
claims inthe valley despite the fact that it still 
belonged to Joseph's band under the terms of 
an 1855 treaty. He protested] peacefully, meet 
ing with some of the whites in council He 
sald -he wished them no harm, but warner 
that it was not always possible to control the 
YOUN WHITLOrs 

The settlers, for their part, may have bi 
beved the vi 
under an L863 treaty supposedly relinquish- 








lev Wis open [dur homesteacing 


Ing it to the Government Tuwekakms, Joseph's 
father, hel refusecl to sivn that treaty, how- 
ever: the Neg Perce; who Nad signed, oc- 
cepting a reservation in Idaho in exchange, 
never livecl In the Wallowa country. The 
Lovernment tailed or refused to uwnderstam 
that the Nez Perces, like most tribes, consiste 
of many separate bands, and those bands 


whose leaders <iened treaties had no suthorits 


within tobal democracy to spcak tor anyone 
but themselves 

In [874 President Grant issued an execu 
tive order dividing the valley between the 
whites ond Indians, establishing @ reserva- 
tion for Joseph's band in the Wallowa. Joseph 
was disappointed with the decision; he had 
not signed any paper allowing this to happen 
But part of the valiey was better thin none, 
and he agreed to share it with the whites 

Two years later, with no additonal legal 
or moral grounds, Grant reopened the entire 
valley to white settlement, and in late 18/6 he 
ent. a commission to persuade Joseph and 
other Oo harl not Sioned the treaty to 
move to Wath reserviilion Li [dahon with the 
“treaty [ncdhans: Reminding them that his 
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iather hacl newer sold the vallev of winding 


waters, Joseph spoke to the commission 


Suppose a white man shonid come to me 


md sav, Joseph, f fke your horses, and i 





Daring and fun-loving, Joseph's beloved 


brother Ollakot (above) lec the Wallown 
bard in war wotil hie death wt Bear Pow 
Warier Peopeo Uholekt (below) justified 
the rebdoon)Gew [sland Army depart: “Wi 


took whilever we needed It \aees Wetter 
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wont to buy them.” J say to him, “No, my 
horses suit me, 2 will not sell them.” Then he 
koes fo my neighbor, and says to dom: “Joseph 
has some cood horses. f want to buy tiem, but 
he refuses to-sell” My neighbor answers, “Pay 
me the money, and I will sell you Joseph's 
horses.” The wiite man returns to ome and 
says, “Joseph, f have bought your horses, and 
you must let me have them.” [f we sold our 
lands to the Government, tins is tie way Oey 
were bought. 


TS WORDS FELL ON DEAF EARS. In 

Muy of 1877 General Howard came to 
tell Joseph and three other “nontreuty” 
Nez Perce leaders. Looking Glass, Too- 
hoolhooalzote, and White Bird, that they 
must move their people to the Idaho reserva- 
tion or be put there “by force.” He gave them 
40 days. Joseph's heart must have been as 
heavy as that of any man who truly knew the 
meaning of freedom and felt it suddenly 
wrenched from his grasp. Yet he knew the 
consequences of a war with the whites. The 
men met in council and agreed to go to the 
reservation in peace. 

But fate rode on the swift pomes of three 
YOUN WHETlors 

While moving to the reservation, these 
members of White Bird's bantl—one was.anlw 
17, another the son of a man brutally mvur- 
dered by a white—unleashed their bittermess, 
killing four settlers well known as Indian 
haters. Joseph did not condone the violence, 
but he could not abandon the other baneds, 
even though he knew General Howard would 
now be after them all. The country was shll 
stunned by Custer’s annihilation by the Sioux 
and Chevyennes in Montana the previous 
year; Joseph knew there would be no further 
talks War was inevitable. 

Joseph was not a great warrior. His young- 
ér brother Ollokot was the fiehter of the 
Wallowa band. Looking Glass, Toohoolhool- 
zote, and Lean Elk were considered fercer 
in battle and had more influence in war coun- 
cils than Joseph. Mis role throughout the war, 
as it had been before and would be after, was 





that of guardian and spokesman for his peo 
ple. He would fight, but he was first anc fore- 
most a statesman, anil as such he must have 
sensed the futility of war with people who 
would not be denied: 

The white men were many and we could not 
hold our own with them. We were like deer. 
They were like grissly bears. We had a small 
country. Their country was large. We were 
comtented ta let things remain as the Great 
Sprit made them. They were not, and would 
cheonge thee rivers... of they did not curt then. 

Indeed, some of the rivers of Joseph's coun- 
try have been changed. There are now 29 
hvdroelectric dams along the Snake and Co- 
lumbnm, one of which bears Joseph's name. 
But the rivers in Nez Perce country still run 
clear and clean. And in the backcountry of 
these rivers a few people spend their lives 
contented to let things remain as the Great 
Spirit muacke them, 

I flew to the Salmon River Breaks Primitive 
Area to visit one of them: Frances #aunmiller 
Wisner, who lives alone on the river at Camp- 
bell’s Ferry. We landed in a meadow near her 
72-year-old house. She was cooking plum 
jam on a woml-burning stove when I ar- 
rived. The closest store is 14 miles away by 
foot, in a tiny village called Dixie, once the 
supply pomt lor much of central Idaho. Some 
of her supplies are flown in, and a garden 
and orchard provide vegetables ancl fruit. 

Her house is a chaotic display of interests 
ancl necessities, Ry-a window stands a tripod- 
mounted camera to photograph deer and 
black bears that frequent the orchard. Near 
the desk are a hand-cranked telephone and a 
citizens’ band radio that keep her in touch 
with several other river dwellers and the out- 
side world. Books are everywhere. 

Twice widowed, Frances bas lived on the 
Salmon since 1940, The wife of the original 
hemesteader civd here in labor back in 1905, 
“You can't bury anyone during these cole 
winters,” Frances said, petting Reuben, her 
one-ved Boston terrier. “They hac to wrap 
her in canvas and put her on a shelf in the 
blacksmith shop until the spring thaw.” 


Hell-for-leather riders display the skill of their ancestors a8 they gallop 
into the Okanopan River during the All-Indinn Koces on the Colville 
reservation. The miflion-acre enclave is the home of |1-small tribes or 

bands, inclucing the 350anember joseph group of Nez Perces 
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Frances rarely leaves her river home. She 
said, “People ask me, “Aren't you lonely?" Well, 
there's a million miles of difference between 
being alone—and being lonely. | think a lot of 
people just can’t take being alone with 
themselves.” 

We dined by lantern light that evening 
When T retired to an upstairs bedroom to bur 
row beneath handmade quilts, I could hear 
her in the kitchen, still making jam, stopping 
now and then to explain something to the 
one-eyed dog. Outside my open window there 
was a tustling in the trees. The bears were 
coming into the orchard for some of Frances’s 
fine plums. A coyote yapped from a distant 
ride, and sleep came easily. 


We moved over to White Bird Creek ... the 
solders attacked ts and the first battle was 
Fought. We monbered tn that battle sixty men, 
and the soldiers a hundred. The fight lasted 
bul afew minutes, when the soldiers rebreated 
before us... Thev lost thirty-three killed, anel 
had seven wonnded. ... reve Pil 
TLYHOUGH OUTMANNED and armed 
with Inferior weapons, the Nez Perces 
S thrashed Howard's cavalry as the war 
B began in Idaho's White Bird Canvon. The 
Indians suffered no fatalities. The over- 
whelming defeat of the Army at White Bird 
resulted in the mobilization of military units 
from all points of the compass and groups of 
civilian Volunteers from Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. In the Nex Perce camp, how- 
ever, the hope was to avoid further fighting 

to retreat. 

Following several skirmishes in which the 
Nez Perces Inst one or two men, the war 
moved to the banks of the Clearwater River 
Qin July 11, they were struck hard by How- 
ards artillery-supported force of more than 
500 men. Nez Perce losses were relatively 
light, four killed and six wounded. But the 
Incians were momentarily dispersed, and by 
net pursuing them harder, Howard perhaps 
lost.a chance to end his mission there 

Cinhike the Army, the Nez Perces hal no 
reserves to replace their losses. They retreat: 
ed again, this time eastward across the nug- 
fed Lolo Trail, With all their possessions 
and a herd of more than 2,000 horses, they 
moved quickly but not in panic. They had 
already named Howard “General Day After 





She fought like a man, Bending under a 
load of sticks, To-Ka-Mappo (hecing pare) 
reportedly shouldered a trifle during the 
war. Most women cooked, tended the 
here, ancl eet op the tenes 

Initially unwilling to fight, Chief 
Looking Glass (below) settled peaceably 
nn the Lapwai, Idaho, reservation After 
an unprovoked attack by soldiers and 
civilians, he jomed the fugitives. 
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Tomorrow,” because he seemed always to 
be about that far behind them, 


We mtended to go peaceably to the buffalo 
COWAYy, and idave fe question of reburnineg 
fooour country to be settled afterword. osm 


WCE THEY WERE out of Idaho, the Nez 
Perces thowht, the war would cease. De- 
scencding fromthe Lolo Pass, they moved 
peacefully through Montana's: Bitterroot 

Valley, tracing with whites in small villages 
along the way. For years they had gone on 
buffalo-hunting trips to Montana, This time 
they followed a circuitous route, It was longer 
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‘The Creative Power. when He made the earth, made no... lines of dreiwion 





wid Joweph. Now wheat fields pattern former tribal lands tn eastern Washington 
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fought there as:a civilian ancl told Tom he 
had seen aowhite girl in the Wer Per C Camp 

“He said.a young girl with blond braick 
Wis Standing behind an Lidian wontran in the 
doorway of a lepee.” sairl Tom. “My fathes 
sai the woran wits holding amuzzle-loacding 
pasta arnt! @& Sokher Killed her Free boar beet 
passed through the woman and killed the 


irl Later they found the girl buried beneath 
L Strip af sed, covered With adawn skin. hes 
never Were able to discover her identits 
why she was there 

We talked in the kitchen of his small cabin 


Comiortes 





by tbe warmth and tragrance of a 
wood stove. Pie wiped his eyes often as old 
men do, and tus hands trembled a bit. Tam 
would be well over six fect tall, but age has 
bent him some he's cowbov'd trom Viexico 
to Lannada He showed me a beautiful pair of 
spurs he'd made himself, with hammered sil 
ver on the shanks. | offered to buv them. “] 
kind of hate to sell my last pairof spurs,” Tom 


cack. “It would be like saving ancy ye 


KOMVE TALE Git; HOLE. the Nez Perces 
moved briefiv down into Idaho and then 
CUPTiGe) @HAT Lak ira Laisa hind been the 
primary stratemst Bul because he had ig 
none several warriors premonitions of dan 
mer prior ta the killing of the women and 
children, his influence lessened, and Lean Elk 
sbcame the principal war leader. By the endl 
of Aueust they had crossed Vellowstone Na- 
WO na 





Park and were headed north 
Vellowstone was established in IST? Ey 
1254 it was Lhe home of the last of America’s 
bison herr: Hicte hunters WEE Paancly Lili 
ing “buffalo country” into a vast bonevard 
littered with the chalk-white skeletons of the 
beasts Gren. Pholin Sheridan reporter Thy collect 
“the Indian's commissary.” Sheridan ap- 
Plauded thelr near extermination as the 
amsiwer to “the vexed Indian question.” 


Hero fom another world, Supermia 

puts Nee Perce patoarch Fliah Williams 

to sieen but enthratis hr granidaughte: 
Willams has @ final wish: to narrate on 

lupe he Tame Ss experiences in the we 

Perce War. Many of his relatives clied 
curin the tvhtine ane years of exile in 
noneas am Okbiahoma [hn 1879 hes uncle 
yellow Bull, went to Washington, D ( with 
losenh 1 eek redress for the Nex Pere 


The bitter Nez Perces now considered all 
whites as enemies, anc some civilians were 
killed along their route, including two Vellow- 
stone tourists. Burt no women or children were 
slain. no Women were mscaulted, and no 
scalps were taken. This could not be said of 
Howard's Bannock Incian scouts, who muti- 
lated and scalped throughout the war 


Il do not wederstand how the Crows could 
think to help the soldiers, They were fighting 
agains! ther best friends! recom woe 


SHE NEZ PERCES were amazed to dis- 
cover their old friends working as scouts 
for Col. Samuel Sturitis:and the 400 troop. 
Boers of Seventh Cavalry who attacked 
them at Canvon Creek; near present-day 
Laurel, Montana, 

But Sturgis's attack failed, and the Indians 
fled rapidly north through the Judith Busin, 
hoping to reach sanctuary in Canara Sitting 
Bull had found refuee there after the Rattle of 
the Little Bighorn; perhaps they could join 
his Village of Stow. 

As 1 followed Joseph through Montana, I 
spoke to ranchers and farmers who said they 
couldn't meet the cost of working the lund 
much longer, | saw houses replacing farms 
and heard talk about big money coming in 
with the coal companies 

Montana hus always had a special kind of 
diure to me. Her open space seems to fulfill 
some inner need in ime, like that indefinable 
human rapport that sometimes occurs be- 
tween strangers I Jove her at first sight 
more than a decade azo and wish ld met her 
earlier. But with vast coal resources and the 
increasing economic strain on those who 
strugite to live: with the land, not just on tt, 
how much longer will Montana be the open 
rough-edged lack she is today?" 

| drove north, beyond the Missuurt River, 
The radio's weather report said that visibility 
was fifty miles. How many Americans living 
in the haze-filled canyons of our cities have 
ever seen a day like this, l wondered, scanning 
the horizon for the distant profile of the Bear- 
paw Mountains. 





Children crying with cold_... Everywhere 
Hee crying, the death wal... of feit Lhe coming 
end. All for which we hod suffered iost! 
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SN THE LAST DAY of September they 
Were camped on a narrow ribbon of 
water called Snake Creek, in the coulec- 

furrowed prairie beneath the northern 
edge of the Bearpaw range, less than 40 miles 
from Canada, Open on three sictes, it was not 
a good place to fight. But if there was to be no 
mone hehting, as they believed, then it was a 
fine place te rest. After all, weren't Howard 
and Sturgis at least two or three days to the 
south? Looking Glass was agnin the leader 
We can cest here, he told them. Tomorrow 
they could move towurd Canada and peace 

Most of them would never see Canucda, and 
many would never see the golden leaves ot 
another autumn. Howard and Sturgis were 
indeed far behind. But the troops of Col, Nel- 
son “Bear Coat” Miles were just minutes 
away, Tiding toward their carp at a fast trot. 
Thev had ridden northwest from Fort Keogh 
{? davs earlier and now, on 9 cold, winter- 
tinged tnorning, « bugler tensed his lips and 
sounded the charge. 

Digging heels to the flanks of their mounts, 
383 soldiers and Chevenne scouts swept down 
upon the camp like an arctic wind. The sound 
must have rumbled across the prairie like 
thunder. Warriors fired desperately, covering 
the retreat of a few who were able to flee 
north. The camp was a nightmare of shouting 
and shooting and the groans of crippled and 
dving horses. 

Vastly outnumbered, the Nez Perces still 
broke the attack, The soldiers fell back, 
surrounding the cump. The siege lasted five 
dave. The women dug trenches and mile pits 
with knives, with cooking utensils, with bare 
hands: Cannon fire buried some of them in 
those meager shelters, Children and wounded 
lay sobbing with pain, cold and hungry, far 
from home. Even the sky showed no mercy 
and fdled the air with snow. 

Howard arrived on the evening of October 
4 and assured Miles that he would be given 
credit for the Inevitable victory. The follow- 
ing afternoon Joseph surrendered his rifle and 
his people. Looking Glass was dead. Lean Elk 
and Toohoolhoolzate were dead, And Ollokot, 
Joseph's beloved brother—dead, White Bird, 
the only other surviving Jeader, was alive but 
refused to surrender, With darkness he would 
leave by foot for Canada. Joseph, the man of 


"Ser “Should They Boiled a Fence Around Montane?” 
by Alike W. Extwards. SarionaAd. Grocrarnic, May 1476, 
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Forgiveness in his heart, joseph meets 


with John Gibben in tSh9, twelve vear 
alter the yetenun Indian fighter’s savage 
attack on sleeping fumilies in Montana’s 
Hig Hole Basin, A decade earlier Joseph 
had been bitter: “T Ce never 
make war on wooren and children 
we would feel ashamed to do so." 
Wrting of the controversial dawn raid 
in which he reportedly ordered that no 
Inlions be taken alive—Oibbon laurled 
Lhe “prllant struggle” af the warriors, 


ttalwart as the trie (right) whe posed for 


cis portrat in 1903. “Who would have 
belevec” be wrote, “that those [neduns 
Wold tive tallied alter sch a surprise 


ce made such a hehe?" 








Chill winds swept the bleak foothills of the Bearpaw Mountains that September 30th 
in 1877 When the troops of Col, Neon Miles seooped dawn on the weary Nez Perces 
Dineing mite the coulees, the besiemed Inciins held on for fwe agonizing cays, On the 


peace who had merely asked for justice 
stood alone 


ft is cold, and we have no blankets. The li: 
tle children are freecing to. death. My peopie, 
rome of them, have run away fo the ital, and 
have no blankeixs, no food. Ne one knows 
where Hey are—perhaps freezing ta death. f 
want lo have tune to look for my chiddren, 
ad see how mary of them f can find. Maybe 
f shall find them amare the dead. Hear me, 
my chiefs! Iam tired. My heurt is sick and 
sad. From where the sun now stands I will 
fight no more forever. 


T WAS OVER. With a promise from Col 
anel Miles that they would be sent back to 
Idaho, Joseph surrendered 37 men and 331 
women and children, The Anny confiscated 

their weapons, 1500 horses, and about 300 
saddles. Once prosperous people, they were 
now destitote. 


hl | 


And homeless: Official in Washington, 
D.C countermanderd the surrender terms anc 
decided that the Nez Perces should be impris- 
oned In Kansas nd then sent to & reserva- 
Hon in Cikinhoma. Ailes apologized bo loseph. 
The saddened leader said simply, “When will 
the white man learn to tell the truth?" 

the climate killed many of wa. All the 
mechorn babtes died, and many of the old 
people Loo We were aheay: lonely for om 
old-hiate Hones No mountains, no Sprines, 
no clear ruaning rrvers. Thoughts came of the 
Watiowa there f prew up... Of tepees along 
He Deriogorver. ... Prom lee mowntao for 
esis, vower seco calling. f felt as dreaming. 


Ait my Me sei PLL AL 
ANWSAS AND ORLAHOMA 
cin country to these mountain people 
Vlany of them ced of malaria ane of 
loneliness perhaps impossible for a white 


Were Tor- 


Nation! Geographic, March Poi? 
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of the tric [ndiin Wars had ended—less than forty miles from Canidae and treedom 


mun to fathom, By 1879 nearly a ? untired of «followers were exiled to the Colville reserv: 
wad surrendered hacl cied in Kan tion th Washineton State, Adhernng to ws 
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Joseph pleaded to Congress for the ones native “Dreamer” religion that stressed a 
who were left reverence for the earth ane tribal traclitions 

onbyask.. to be treated as ailother men Joseph was considered a dangerous influence 
are treated. {fF Ff cannot co to my own nome, nmone Iraho ez Perces, many of whom had 
letome haw ohome in some covnirvwherr my = adopted Christianity. Thus he lived out his 
people will nat die so fast years at Colville and died there, perhaps the 

Whenever Me white man treats Le Indian loneliest of death=—in e|aile—ebl longing for 
a volley Oo winding Witter 


eure wars. We shall be al abtke—orolfters of And today? 
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one father and one mother, witht one sky The strugele cots on Among 1,500 Nez 
above us and one comntry arownd ws, and one Perce: living on the §7,000-acre Idaho reser- 
pomrrment for all. Then tite Great opmit wation there is 28 percent unemployment 
Chief who niles above will omele wpon this Richard Halfmoon, chairman of the tribe 
tamd, amd seed ror fo wash oul fing Ooty EXECUNVEe Commitee, SAYS c“iscrimination 1s 
pots munte by brothers’ hands wpon the face partly to blame. “Some people still refer to us 
of the eartn. For this time the Indian race as “bucks’ and ‘squaws,’” he said. “It's not a 
are wailing and privviny bid as the signs in Lewiston that wserl to sas 
Phe Government fnally listenert. In 158: ‘So Does or Indians Allowed,’ but it's still a 
the Nez Perces were allowed to return, and part of our unemployment problem; that ane 


118 went buck: to ldaho, Bet Joseph fina: 149 a lack of education an! vocational skills 
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"The 20th century. came upon our people 
very quickly,” added 67-year-oid Halfmoon. 
“Skills like carpentry, plumbing—we cicdn't 
have anything like that, not even in my age 
oro is: me re S81) trating to develop them.” 

“Establishing self-prde among the young 
i one of the most important goals,” sinvs 
Committieeman Clif Alien. “It's hard to be 
seduction if vou don't have we in what 


— 
= 
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vou are. Between the ages of 16 ancl 25 many 
Indians fine themselves suspended between 
two worlds. Theyre ecuicatec to be white, but 
their § Pri cals 
(iti ot F OF VCArs We have been faucht that the 
only way to succeed is to be white. We must 
reverse that kind of etlucation and teach In- 





& out to be what they are—tn- 


dians to be Inclians. Along with skills we must 
teach customs, trartitions, languages, and 
treaties. Few Indians er whites know much 
about treaties this country has mace. They 





should be taweht in all public schools.” 

The remnants of Joseph's band are still in 
Washington, on the million-acre Colville res 
ervation, 2&2 3,200-member confederacy of 11 
tribes. About 350 Nez Perces live there. [ox 
Redthunder 1s their leader. His uncle, lacksen 
Sundown, was a chile in the war snc later 


became a world champion rodeo ndet 


tS A SUMMER AFTERNOON Joe Red- 
thunder drove me through some of his 
land in the hills above Nespelem. A well 
ti cc main compart to some cre his neh 


bors, Joe worked in construction for 45 years, 


built up his landholtings, and managed to 
send encht of his nine children through college 

“There used to be hundreds of horses on 
these hills.” be said, as the Chevy pickuy 
jounced through the sage. “Everywhere you 
looked there were horses, We'd round then 
wp from March until June. Not many here 
bv too much curs ull the time, cars 
That's all they think about, these voung ones 
U« guvs been around awhile, we know better 
[ quess T ent ton much horse in mec.” 

wins his late 60's, Joe 1s a short, stout, quiet 


arc abut the 





mun, reluctant to tell what : 
War 25 7 thay when muny of the old folks wh 
had participated were still a 
some of us who know the stones of those 








ave. he said. “We are often asked to tell 


them. Whites come arquncd asking questions, 


hut we clo't tell them anvthinge. Sometime 


they offer money, and friends say, “Oh, theyre 
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ive. “There are 





Distrust is the legacy of a young 
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white people—they won't know the difference 
—tell them anything and get the money.’ But 
that’s not night. No, we will tell those stories 
to our children when thé time is right. When 
we think they are capable of taking care of it 
—we will give the history to: our children. 
That is the Indian way.” 

Each July Indians from around the North- 
west, Canacla, ancl as far south as Arizona 
guther at Colville for a ten-lay celebration. 
Traditional dances, ceremonies, ancl visiting 
with old friends fill the days and nights. Dur- 
ing the celebration I witnessed some of the 
Indian ways followed by Redthunder and 
the Colville Nez Perces. 

At midday a circle of tepecs lay beneath 
the burning sun, as if semiconscious, ona flat 
of land above the Columbia. With the blue 
coolness of dusk the circle came to life, Fam- 
ies gathered by their tepees. A girl strolled 
by in a full-length buckskin dress, her long 
black hair braided and wrapped in otter fur 
and red cloth. Pickup trucks bumped along 
the road into the campground, headlights 
cutting yellow shafts through a veil of dust 
There was Indian haredicraft for sale, and a 
white man set up 2 stand to sell balloons, key 
chains, neckerchiefs, bumper stickers; the 
usual bright display of a-carnival pedeler, 

And how much were the neckerchiefs, 
asked a young Indian. 

“A dollar apiece, friend,” said the huckster, 
“and T've got all the pretty colors. Red ones, 
blue ones... vou want a ted one?” 

“Hell, yes, | want a red one,” said the 
young man. “I ain't a blue Indian.” 

From a large, open-sided tent came the 
hollow echoing of drums. Dogs barked. 

A voice began to sing in a high, pierce, 
almost vicliniike wail. Men with paintect faces 
weaved rhythmically in a circle, their cos- 
tumes: resembling the elegant plumage of 
birds: feathers of reds and oranges, soft greens 
and blues. Some wore breastplates of polished 
links of bone. The air held the musky odor 
of smoke-tanned buckskin. Women joined 
the circle, children too, and the dancing con- 
tinued long into the summer night. 

During the encampment some of Redthun- 
der’s people joined in a feast and ceremony in 


which individuals receive the Indian names. 


of deceased members af their families. “As we 
grow older,” said Joe, “we follow our tracli- 
tions, regardless if not many of us are left. To 
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meet one another, to tell stories, to sing songs 
—that is a good thing.” 

It is also a thing of sad memories to some, 
like 78-vear-old Elijah Williams (pages 426-7), 
whose grancfather, grandmother, and three 
aunts were killed in the war. *This is avery 
sorrowful time,” he said, recalling ceremonies 
of other years. “T have seen tears in the eves of 
those who heard calleel the names of their 
fathers... mothers ...sisters... brothers” 

Later, when [knew Elijah better, T visited 
his house, and he recalled bits and pieces of 
the wur embedded in his mind fram stories 
heard long ago. For a bref moment or two 
he'd describe the action with swilt move- 
ments of his hands, and then stop. I found it 
futile to pursue the subject gently. 

“Vou're talking about blood and tears,” he 
saic “It's not a thing you sit down and talk 
about over a cup of coffee. The remembering 
hurts,” Then he sat in silence, hands folded, 
an old man again, staring at his fingertips. 


N THE COLD September morning of 
its ninety-cighth anniversary, | walked 
across the Bear Paw battlefield. The 
grass was pale and crisp with frost. [knelt 

in the shallow cup of a rifle pit almost filled 
now by the healing process of time and then 
climbed the knoll where Looking Glass was 
killed. A brace of pheasants exploded from 
the brush. I sat for a while on that Knoll. 

In the willows by the creek I saw a rabbit, 
and it saw me and stopped, its velvet becly 
frozen in anticipation, unsure of my intent. 
“Have you ever tried to tame a wild rabbit?” 
an Indian friend had usked me, miles ago. “Tt 
may seem yours for a while, and then one day 
it fiees if it can, or if it can't, then it cies be- 
cause it willed itself to die. They must be free. 
That is the way of wild things.” 

Yes. And man must also be free. Not be- 
cause he is wild, but because he is capable of 
reason and can, if he chooses, will himself to 
live and grow with humanity, and renew his 
dedication to the earth. 

The frost was gone now, dissolved by the 
sun into droplets that lay like silver bearcts :up- 
on the willow stems. The rabbrt, its eves like 
liquid sensors, watched intensely as I moved 
slowly along a path that would cross the 
creek and take me away from thal place. 

IT looked back a moment later and it was 
One. 0 
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When Pearl puts on a spread for six 
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she puts it in the laundry room, honey. 


And you can, too. Because White- 


Westinghouse makes the only full-size washer- 


dryer units that stack up, or fit side by side 
under a counter, to hide most anywhere. 


These trim-looking things do a 
full-size load. 

These new generation washers are front 
loaders, so they tumble fabnes clean, lifting 
and dipping them 52 times a minute. Tests 
prove they use 34° less water and 67% less 
detergent and bleach than top loaders doing 
the same job. And since many folks under- 
estimate washer loads, these have a built-in 
scale, so you can wash a full load, or cut 
down on water for a small load, 


Don't air dirty laundry 
in public, darlin. 

Tuck these 27" rascals behind a door or 
under a counter and use that room for a 
family room, or whatever. (Both come in 
white, goldtone, coppertone or avocado, for 
when you do see them.) 


They build them like they used to. 
They build them solid. And they back 
them with Sure Service” wherever vou live m 
the U.S.A. Don't worry about the trans- 
mission wearing out—it doesn't have one. 
So if you want a laundry you can live with, 
listen to Pearl. 


WY whitewestinghouse 


We still build them like we used to. 


One. of he White Consolidated Industries. file 
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” 10-inch adel arm saw. 
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There are two fundamental reasons for buy- 
ing any motarhome. 

Driveability. 

And liveability. 

A GMC Motorhome is designed to supply 
both in abundance. 

Consider GMC's front-wheel drive, It means 
there's no driveshaft running from the front to 


the rear. This allows for a low center of gravity. 


Thereby contributing to a stable ride. 

And inthe rear, the wheels are arranged in 
tandem, one behind the other, rather than 
side by side, 


This arrangement offers several advantages. 


First, when combined with GMG's air suspen- 
sion system, it helps to make for asmooth 
and stable ride. Sacond, it allows 
the use of six Drakes 
rather than four, one al 
each wheel, And | 
third, itprovides . 
impressive room si 
inside, Because J 
when the rear J 
wheels areln jj 
tandem, they 
intrude less 
on interior 
space. 

Then 
there's the 





The showplace that goes places. 

















liveability factor. A GMC is not only pleasantto 
look at. li's a pleasure to live in, as well. 

The interior is orderly and efficient. 

The galley has all the conveniences you 
could want. Including arcomy 7 ¥2-cubic-foot 
refrigerator with freezer. An efficient and con- 
venient range. And astainiess stee! sink with 
couble bowl. 

The bath is a molded fiberglass module. It's 
very easy to clean. 

And as you can see, the seating area is a joy 
to behold. With a choice of beautifully coordi- 
nated colors, fabrics and floor plans. 

Ve at GMC believe that a motorhome is 

something you should enjoy every 
minute—whether you're cruising 
the Interstate, or parked at your 
favorite campsite. 
A GMC Motorhome 
is a class vehicle. 
And itshows every- 
where you look, 
Call (800) 521-2806 
toll-free, for the 
location of your 
nearest GMC 
Motornome 
dealer. In 
Michigan, 
call (800) 
452-9228. 
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SLX Ways you may be robbing 
your body of vitamins. 


Tre ware essential to hfe and pood healt} them daily. Afterall, vitaminsare really 
So you should try to ent balanced, nutritious meuls low-cost Insurance ; 
When you're shopping. réad the lubels, For « free booklet: “Are You robbing your body 
DECARUBE today many Vilamin-fortified foods ., of Vitamins?” write Vitamin Information — 
ure available. nervice, Department N-37 
Unesure way to met enough. Buy supple- Hotmann-Loa Roche Ine... P.O, Box 258, 
ments—and make sure you take Nutley. New Jersev (7110 









Your health is our Concern. 


Number One inthe involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


m giving my Congressman hell, I'm telling him to quit the 
fancy maneuvering and the politicking and to get about the 
business of some kind of national energy policy. 





| don't want my kids sitting around in the dark 35 years 
from now because we've run out of oll and because no one 
had enough foresight to get something going. 


Right now | favor the development of coal. Theres lots of it all 
over the world—we supposedly have a 300 year supply right 
here in the United States. We know how to get it out of the ground. 
We know how to transport it. We Know how to handle it. Now, 
im not saying there arent other potential energy sources — from 
nuclear, which Is here but in limited use—to solar, which is still 
years away from broad practical application. The point is. we 
need something soon. 


l like the king of lite we ve got here in this country. | think regular 
citizens must live better here today than kings did a few hundred 
years ago. But | think its up to me—and people like me—who 
benefit from this way of living to make sure it continues. 


| say we ve got to take the bull by the horns and get moving. 


Atlantic Richfield Company beleves that one of owr For more information on this issue, please write: 
national goes must bo a sownd nationa energy policy Atlantic Richfield Company, National Energy Policy 
thet inciydes an immediate pian for the development PO. Box 20°69, Los Angeles, California 90030 

of alternate energy sources. 

When you have the ooporfunily of expressing your 
opinion on this issue, we hope you will, Be an involyed 











Glass conceals rtseif and 
aismlays the worid. 

(lass can work vworders 
And nobody knows how fo work 
them better than PPG. 

Our Herculite™ K tempered 
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safety glass is perfect for sliding 
patio doors, & looks like requiar 
glass, but t's safer. if t breaks, rt 
crumbies into small pieces that 
reduce the chance of senous 
personal injury 

Our Twindow™ Insulating 
glass jets you view the stark 
beauty of winter in warn, 
civilized comfort 

And our bathroom mirrors? 
Vell, we've taken them beyond 
the madciane cabinet and covered 
the walls weth them. The effect 
6 StUNnNINg 

(Glass Can create many stun- 
ning effects. 4nd once you open 
your home with glass, it will open 
your eves to what you've bean 
missing 

Ask your Quiider or architect 
Or for Your ree dea-packed copy 





INDUSTRIES 


of "All American Homes? wiite 
te PPG Industnes, Inc, Dent 
Ni-37. One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1272 


PRG: a Concern for the Future 
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Another way 
we never forget 
how important you are. 





The ultimate 
First Day Cover 
collection. 


Official First Day of Issue stamps from all 
the countries of the world on specially engraved First Day Covers. 








The Stamps of All Countries First Day Cover Collection 


an official issue of the International Society of Postmasters 





SUE. Gaz 
Available one time only, 
and only by advance subscription. 
Original issue price: $4 per cover. 
Subscription deadline: April 5, 1977, 


The fascingtion of stamp collecting is endiges. More 
Hain @ century ago, a French Count set owt ta build 
a complete collection of every stamp in. existence. 
Nearly sixty years later, he had amassed a collec- 
fon valued af more than $1.6 million, Bat i still 
ds not cormplele . ., 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF POST- 
WASTERS, headquartered in Geneva, Switeerland, 
is the one organization that represents postmauters 
throughout the world, Asa service to collectors, the 
Society has set itself a mop ambitiows poal—to 
issue the very first collection of Firet Day Covers 
bearing commemorative stamps from all countries 
of the world. 

This will, unquestionably, be the witirnate First 
Day Cover collection. For it will contain a signifi- 
cant commemorative stamp issue from virtually 
every country in the world. And each stamp will 
be applied to an engraved First Day Cover, with 
the official frst day of issue postmark actually 
applied in the country of origin. 

Thus, The Stampa of All Countries First Day 
Cover Collection will be as comprehensive as lt ls 
unique. ver 200 countries will be represented— 
every stamp-lssuing country in the world with the 
exception of those few where-Firet Day Covers are 
not available because of government regulations. 
And you have the opportunity to subscribe. For 
yourself and your family—and the generations to 
COTTe - 

The collection is being issued once and orce only, 
in strictly limited edition. Itis available only by ad- 
vance subscription, with a firm limit of one sub- 
scription per person. And the world-wide closing 
date for all subscriptions is April 5, 1977. After 
that date, this collection will never be offered again. 


Outstanding First Day Covers 

from every part of the world 
These First Day Covers will come to:-you from every 
corner of the world. Each stamp will be an out- 
stunding work, created by the issuing country in 
tribute to its national heritage. And each stamp will 
be officially postmarked in its country of origin, at 
the officially designated Pout Office of First lésue, 
with the First Diy cancellation that makes the cover 
an-authentic and coveted collector's item. 
At this very moment, in fact, representatives of 
the International Society of Postmasters-are work- 
ing in many countries to make the arrangements 
that will enable you to acquire and own this extra- 
ordinary collection. 

For thiu is a collection that would be almost im- 
possible for any one person to bulld on an Individ- 
ual basis. [tis the most significant and impressive 
series of international First Day Covers ever issued. 
It i a collection that will bea joy to own—bringing 


you, each month, significant new commemorative 
stamps on distinctive, limited-edition First Day 
Covers.. Month By month, you will be building a 
unique and comprehensive collection of First Day 
Covers from anund the werld. 
Works of beauty, status and significance 

As astute collectors well know, the First Day can- 
cellations that will be applied to these covers are 
extremely important. For they are universally 
recognized as official certification. of the special 
First Day of Issue status of both stamp and cover. 

Moreover, cach cover will be an official issue of 
the International Society of Postmasters, and will 
bear an original work of art created exclusively for 
this collection by a noted artint. Each work will be 
the artist's own interpretation of the same theme aw 
the accompanying stamp. Thos, the cachet will both 
complement and enhance the stamp design. 

Invitations to create these works of art are now 
being extended to the artists of many nations. In 
many cates, the cachet design will be created by an 
artist of the same country that issues the stamp. 

In addition, each cover can be Individually per- 
sonalized with the name and address of the sub- 
scriber—or the name and address af any other 
person the subseriber may designate. And the 
reverse of each cover will bear a Certificate of 
Authenticity, attesting to the special First Day 
statue of the stamp, the postmark and cover. 

To house and protect your complete collection of 
approximately 200 Firet Day Covers, you will re- 
celve a matched set of two. specially designed, 
handcrafted display albuma. With each cover, you 
will also receive an informative commentary, pro- 
viding significant information about the country, 
the stamp, the cover and the cachet design. 


No advance payment necessary 
Subscribers will receive their Firet Day Covers at 
the rate of three per month, beginning in May 1977, 
The price for each of your covers will be juwt $4 
—and this issue price will be guaranitved to you for 
the complete collection. 

Furthermore, you need send no payment now. 
You will be tilled for each month's shipment of 
three covers as it is sent to you. 

A single, strictly limited edition 
There will be only one edition of this historic col- 
lection. A strictly limited edition—available by ad- 
vance subscription only, with an absolute limit of 
one subscription per person, The total edition of 
each cover will thus be permanently limited to the 
exact number of advance subscribers, plus a small 
number of sets for official presentation. Therefore, 
each wubscriber to this most important series will 
acquire a collection of assured rarity—a collection 
unlike any that has ever existed before, and one 
that can never be duplicated. 

This comprehenalve collection of international 
First Day Covers is one of the most significant and 
important undertakings in the history of stamp col- 
lecting. For each subsrriber, the thrill of receiving 
these covers from the far corners of the world will 
be matched only by the fascination of acquiring so 
complete and comprehensive a collection, And by 
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the satisfaction of sharing this collection—and the 
knowledge it brings—with one's children and 
grandchildren throughout the years to come. 
Subscription deadline: April 5, 1977 
The International Society of Postmasters has au- 
thorized The Franklin Philatelic Society, the inter- 
national stamp division of The Franklin Mint, to 
handle the processing of all subscriptions and 
shipment of the First Day Covers in this unique 
collection. Your application should therefore be 
mailed directly to The Franklin Philatelic Society, 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091, by the sub- 
scription deadline of April 5, 1977; 

Because the supply of stamps available ta the 
International Society of Postmastere for thin collec- 
tion is limited, the Society must reserve the right to 
close the edition even before April 5, Subscrip- 
tien applications will be accepted in sence of 
receipt. lt is therefore. suggested that you enter your 
application promptiy. 


The Stamps of All Countries 
First Day Cover Collection 


Valid only if postmarked by April 5, 1977. 
Limit; One subscription per person. 





International Society of Postmasters 

So The Franklin Philatelic Society 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my subscription for The Stanne of All 
Countries First Day Cover Collection, consisting of 
an official First Day Cover from every stamp- 
issuing country In the world except those few 
where covers are not available to me because of 
government regulations. 

My covers will be sent to me at the rate of 3 per 
month beginning in May 1977, and the price of $4.* 
per cover ($12.* per month) will be guaranteed to 
me for the complete collection. A matehed set of 
display albums to hold all the covers will be sent 
to me at no additional charge. 

1 understand that 1 need send no money now. 1 
will be billed for my covers os they are sent to me. 


'Piae ey winte aslew lag 


Signature 
Mrs: 
Kellan 


All SPP Cone are Bub peCl i oot pies 


PLeae. i Liem, 


Address 





City 
State, Zip 


PERSONALIZATION INSTRUCTIONS—CHECK ONE: 

(] Personalize my covers exactly as shown above. 

C] Personalize my covers as indicated on the at- 
tached sheet of paper, (Print the name and 
address you wish in block letters and enclose 
with this form.) 

[J Do not personalize my covers. 

In Canada—mail applications to The Franklin Phil- 

atelic Society, 70 Galaxy Boulevard, Rexdale, 

Ontario MeW 4a¥?. Original issue price: 54 per 

cover, plus provincial salen tow, if any 
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Hey! What are you 


doing in my GTE ad? I've got as much 


| rightto be here | 
as you do. 


It’s true that 27,000,000 people call GTE their phone company. 
But the people who buy 6,000 different kinds of Sylvania lamps 
see GTE as a lighting company. 


Communications (Lighting / TV & Stereo, Industrial Products 


We're a lot of things to a lot of people. 


HATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 





Fuel injected response. 
No more crawling up hills or creeping 
onto highways. Because Datsun’ new 
810 has six cylinders of power. 
Packed into a proven 240-Z engine 
that’s been tried, tested and retested. 


Sedan o¢ station wags 
Both with solid unibody construction 
for smooth handling and a quiet ride. 
Plus the added advantage of fully 
independent suspension 














Comfort of a mid-size car. 


Comfort reaches high standards in the 
new 810. You'll find the interior fully 
appointed. With tilt steering wheel, six- 
way adjustable driver's seat, cut-pile 
carpeting and AM/FM stereo raciio, 
Plus a maintenance warning system, 
steel belted radials and more. 

The new Datsun 810. Suddenly, a 
comfortable, economical family car 
with the performance and handling 
of a 240-Z car. 


























Canada is a land of towering mountains, of 

cities with an exciting difference, Canada 

offers you clear blue lakes and bright blue 

skies, sunny days and sunnier smiles. And 
when you get here, you'll find it easy to be as active and busy or just as peaceful 
as you want. 

Come for a4 weekend or come for a month. Come whichever way suits you 
best—by road, air or rail. Whatever kind of vacation you want, at whatever price, 
you'll get more than your moneysworth in new experiences and great gr od 
times, Come to Canada. It’s easy to make your own 


paneer? sie hice dee eel i i+E 
arrangements. Or, talk to a travel agent soon. Then Canada 
come on! There's so much to go for. 
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CONSERVING ENERGY: 


Check your home against this home. Try this: close your refrigerator 
door on anew dollar bill, 
Does it hold the bill tightly? Hf not, 










is that Surorisa! Taking the refrigerator probably needs a 
alrconditioner showers instead Bot BESRSt, 

Sage Ty reallyneeded ofbathsusesonly _ //5° checkthe Energy = 
Noone s waicning.. every time about Ve as much Efficiency Rating when buying any 
betterturn ofthe TV. = vey use it? hot water. appliance, including air conditioners, 
And how about . Another energy-saver is to thaw 
switching to lower meais before cooking. 
wattage light bulbs | 
wherever 


you can? 


Is your insulation adequate? 

Attic? Outside walis? Around doors? 
Have storm windows? 

Proper |nsulation is the singie. greatest 
way to cul heating bills. 

(Check a contractor for local requiremenis. } 


Lise your own energy— 


save the nation’s. dicycie! 
Also makea habit of using mass 
transit. And encourage your 
fends ta do ihe same thing, too. 








Be sure to wash and 
ory only full loads 

of clothes. Also, are 
you washing with 
colc water whenever 
YOu can’? 


Are power 
fools needed, 
‘ even for that 
small job? 
Muscle power 
might. do it 
as well, 








Car pool and combine 
trios. And when you 
drive stay under 
5a mph—you'll use 
11% less gasoline than 
driving at 65: mph. 
Regular tune-ups 
and proper tire 
pressure save fuel, too. 


It’s as important today as 
it was during the shortage 
of ’73-’74. Here’s why, and 


what you can do. 


During the winter of 1973/1974 
Amencans realized that it was 
critical to "save a watt" and "not be 
fuelish.”” Energy conservation was 
ine watchword because-some of 
the foreign oi] we were using was 
cutot, and domestic supplies o7 
gas and oil had not been able to 
meet all of our needs for some time. 

Today energy conservation is 
practiced by many Americans. Sut 
gjreater etfarts, by more people, are 

OBC DECAUSE CONServing energy 

IS absolutely vital 
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Conservation: another 
energy source. 
Gas and oil are finite, nonreplace- 
able resources. That's why Exxon 
is working on developing other 
sources of energy. as well as on 
ways offinding mora gas and ol 
Bul development takes time: 3 to / 
years to establish @ Coal mine; and 
ts going to take time Dbeiore 
enougn solar Systens Can be pul 
Into Use fo make a substantial 
ontripution to our energy needs 
NO doubt you re wondering how 
yOu and others Can Save energy, 
and if your individual efforts can 
save enoudgn to really do any good 
Absolutely! And one of the best 
places each of us Can $ave energy 
salhome. When you consider the 
moact of 87 million American 
Family dwelling units, the savings 
a00 up iast. Intact, the National 
Petroleum Council estimates thal 
14% of the anerey now used in 


America’s dwelling units could be 
Saved ine aquivaiant of 17 
billion gallons of petroleum 
products per year. So you see, your 
snare is much more than justa 
Crop in the barrel 


Saving energy also saves money. 
The wise use of energy is also wise 
money-managemen for it can 
save on your fuel and eiectric Bills 
some examples: HEAT. Each 
degree above 63° F on your 
thermostat can add 3% to the 
amount of energy neeoed, anc a 
prapatonete amount to your 
heating bill. LIGHT. One 100-watt 
bulb Burming for 10 nours uses the 
equivalent or 7 pound of coal 
you pay for iton your electric bill 
WATER. lf'a faucet leaks ane drop 
of water per second, ii can waste 
700 gallons a year. iT its not water, 
that’s both energy and money dawn 
ine drain 

There are countless ways lo save 
eneray. Our tip is to find the ways 
that are most practicaole for you 
You'll find familiar suggestians— 
and pernaps some surprises—right 
onthe “home” shown at the left 
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The March Honda: 
ey Tinlelrenalielnieh a iiiee city. 


For as long as the EPA has been testing cars, 3) miles 
per gallon has been a magic number, a record to shoot for. 
Like 60 home runs or the 4-minute mile. 








Now our 1977 Honda Civic CVCC® 5-Speed has become ss ET 
the first car sold in America to do the impossible. ee ee 


According to EPA estimates it got 54 mpg for highway 
driving, 41 mpeg city? 

See your Honda dealer and test drive the car that broke 
the Mileage Barrier. The 1977 Honda Civic 5-Speed. 
lt’s brand new. But already it's a very rare car. 





CVOC, Cade ond Hondamottc ore Honde trademarks, ©1977 American Horde Moter Ca., lnc, 
“EPA ESTIMATES. The octvol mileage pou get will vory depending on the hppa of driving you do, your driving hobits, pour cor» condition ond optional 
equipawend. For high olittude modo. coe your dealer hor EPA mileage evfiimotes. Calif. peor cirri it gape ertthoses. 

““Manvlochares ss nugpebed retall price plus freight, ton, license ond optional equipment, High altitude models 535 extn. 
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12345678901 2 BM b 
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HONDA Civic 
What the world is coming to. 


25 26 27 28 29 30 3) 


FR! SAAT SUM MON TUES WED THURS 


Actual Sate: 2. Gram (''\,°) dim. 
GC Par? P.C.S, 
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The Official Gold Inaugural Medal 


of the Presidential Collectors Society 
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afheres again Theteiore, thid conmamerutive cold become his deepen of ae met ipa eccasian im hid |e 


3 walestle collectory Sem. as well os cherished teepuate of i cL 
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[ak MeO E aver. i et eS a Pay SECHEA this gold perce fe ornduced wa a grabeuinacei teal: 
: fe pores in a thousand will fee The opportunity fo own one 
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arefore, we must lime orders to 3 Ser pone. We sugges 


pearter Gouler, A ae hitigly berturd Ti pe wan prom ihe Fhe wile Grier aired al CMT Fe ee ] Ee Biker 
fr Finish, Mans! ia gurus (OR gp nit he Gerke ine 
features @ portrait af President Carter, reprefaced Irom a @ Gesuite 10K gold...not “gold filed” or “pabe plates” 
Sotured Gul commen Ey the Presidential i lit ii 


@ (schoned with gach medallion tia aerial numbered 
Cartititate of Authenticity 


SHCtete, at Eheir enc hertige desist 
Attractive) Gackaped ma clear preseniainen cee 


daltenn i set in rich welwet, inecribad in 244% gold print i Sold ec a 33 Gey moeey lack pentane 
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Plus postage « limit 3 por order 

NOTE: Du to Muctustion inh the 

PAESIDENTIAL COLLECTORS SOCIETY # (213) 980-6845 price of gold, we reserve tha 
12164 Ventura Blvd. = Studio City, California 91604 rg fo withdrew thee ots 






For faster delivery on BankAmercard, Master Charge or Amer: 
lean Express orders, you may phone in your order to our toll- 


‘roe WATS line (all staies except Calll,|: -8O0-423-2608. 
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Presidential Collector: Society Of chargé hia order on your 
127164 Venture Bivd., Bent. §-3 GankArmericard, Master Charge 





Ste City, Calif. obo or Americon Express 
Erechosed please find $- __in paymentiog 


HankAmericarc 


Gold Pieces at SIB.SS aeeh (alt 3 per order), plus 31,00 
each for postage and hondling. California state residents add Master Charge 
ooo Sales ton American Exptets 
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“T guess for a man and wite 
to come to Bermuda to play 

golf is about as relaxing as it 

‘could be anywhere. We felt like we 

were all alone in the whole world’ 


Paul and Hope Foraman on the Foremans’ second visit to 
Bermuda. (They played four of our challenging courses.) 


“Anytime you want 
to play, you play. You 
don't have to worry 
about people waiting 
or pushing you 

from behind’ 





There's more beauty here than the eye 
can retain. Every view is PNG | 
than the last” te oe 





“The key to the whole island is 
relaxation. Playing golf or 

roing shopping, you do it. You 
justletitall go, and you relax.’ 


Bermuda 
Unspoilec. Unhurried. L Incom mon, 


Hee POU! Vivel pened le wile a True, Wey te 15 
| | ifPlt Aponte FL inp ee 4 1 ea esta It ae ‘ i if] Pe oC Ei Basi ati Marzi. | L cli - 


Bermuda has nine challenging courses, 
both public and private, within 21 square oulés: 
Ask your hotel or guest house manager about 
an introduction to the private ones 








In 1[BS4 two brothers, Will and Dr. John Com Flakes, like most of our ready- 
ERelloce: nomed it Toasted Clorm ] kes. io-ect ceredis: are fort fect with essentc 
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_ They rcicn t make it with intentions ViIEOTHInSs and minerals, 
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Dr. john felt the need to HnG oo ligiier, ® Serving oF fh 
healthier food to replace the heavy, iat- Oy tise, 
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8 Corn Flakes are light. 


olas “health food” today. You wont 
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CORN FLAKES 
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“They ought to 
replace that old 
bri idge before 

it falls in.” 
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Country bridges... . thousancds are on 
the verge of collapse Yet to repair 
all of them invalves almost i incompre- 
hensible sums. What's the answer! 


The U.S. Dept. of Transportation re- 
ports there are over 34,000 function 
ally deficient bridges on the Federal 
aid road system im the LS. today. 
Many are old, rusting things, struc- 
turally deficient, unable to carry to- 
day's bigger londs: All too often a 
heavy load of flash food will collapse 
one, endangering lives, interrupting 
trate until the bridge can be repaired, 


Replacing all our old and obsolete 
oridges would prevent failures. But it 
would cost well over $10) billion ac 
saree to DOT. ‘That's a big price 
lag. Particularly when Sy of these 
hrid res are On Liga tly travelled coun- 


try Tose is many of ug ne fe. See 


Cs a problem we can't ienore. 
Bridges are Vital clement’ Im our 
apility to get farm goods to marke! 
and deliver needed supplies to our 
farms. Rail abandonment programs 
and increased farm output have re- 
sulted in a sharp increase in ship 
ments of farm produce by truck 
Bad roads ond lone detours around 
condemned bridges Increase trams- 
portation costs, The cost is ultimately 
assed on to parang, ; in the form 
f higher food prices. 
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44.000 deficient 
one time is not realtstic. At 
iné same time, modemizing key 
country roads and bridges must have 

i hageh priorit v in the nati ion's overall 
‘ranspo ortation Program 


Replacing all 
oridpes al 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. makes: ma- 
chines that build roads pipelines, 
railroads, airports and waterways. 
Wwe believe toad rural roads are vital 
io our National well being. 
There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 


¢ CATERPILLAR 
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“It would cost 

a mint to replace 
every old bridge 
in the country.’ 
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The Northwest Orient VIP Travel Plan, Finest and 
most cComprenensive travel plan of its kind 
Orient VIP Shopping Savings. Discounts up to 
410% on Tine merchandise trom respected mar 
chants in five Orient cities. Save 15% on trams- 
lation services and 10% on city tours 

Orient VIP Hotel Savings. 19 cde be shed Orient 
hetels offer you discounts trom standard rates or 
a better room at standard otialy dapeniing on the 
hotel Late 6:00 pom, check-oul privileges, too 
To qualify, book your room in advance through 
your travel agent or Northwest! 

Orient VIP Tours. A complete variety, carefully 
chosen for reliability, in every price range. All 
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No other airline has so many ways 
to save you money in the Orient. 


arectcaia money-saving Oroup alr fares 

Northwest offers much more. Gefore your Nena 
reserve your seal by phone, order lingual husi- 
ness cards al a nominal charge. On board enjo ¥ 
the VIP sealing section next to First Class, limited 
duty free shopping, our most eiegant inflight serv- 
ice, movies and stereo (52:50 charge in coach) 
47 comfort all the way 


Call 800-328-7720 toll- iree. (BO0- “552 area im MWiiri- 
nesota). We'll send you, Tree of aroe, Gur color- 
“How to 


ful Orient tour booklets and a ‘copy of 
save money inthe Orient! Or call 
your travel agent 
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The best of both worlds 






| 1977 Newport. $5374. 
It's a lot of Chrysler for the money. 


With Chrysler Newport for 197? you get all the traditional values like size, comlort and 
handing, with the additional value of a most reasonable price, 
Alow at that price, consider all the standard features of Chrysler Newpert: automate 
transmission, power brakes, power steering, steel-belted radial tires. (In tet, 
the only options on the Chrysier Nowpor shown below are $44 fender 
skirts and $48 whitewall tires. | 
Chrysler Newport also gives You the engine that thinks. The exclusive Lean 
Burn-Engine.** It contains =-smiall computer that constantly monitors engine conditions 
and adjusts ignition liming Wilh splil-secand accuracy. The result is more 
rmeponsive accelaration and performance 
Evaluate Newport for 1977: measure tte worth in terms of ite substantial standard 
features, its traditional size and-all ofits Chrysier qualities Whelher you lease or buy, 
you'll find it's impressive from top te batiom line; See your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 
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4. POUT oF "MSAP. rol INGO COMinEiON charge, tinea ithe. and optional mquipment. 
CLETSLER Prices higher in Caltomin and coriain figh attitude arome, 
eh SAT Hrs "Oponal in Catiternia and certain other arene. 





Once again, TV service technicians 
give these opinions about Zenith: 


I. Best Picture. 


Again this year,in.a nationwide survey of the opinions 
of independent TV service technicians, #enith was 
selected, more than any other brand, as the color TS 


= with the best picture , 










Question: In general 
all the color TY 
breads voy ore familia 
with, which ome work 
tia eae navn . Pi bea 
yverall picture’ 
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Il. Fewest 
Repairs. 


in the same opinion 
survey, the service 
technicians selected 
Zenith, more than any 
other brand, as the color 
TV needing the fewest repairs. 
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Miode| SAA, prctumed hem 
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Bermuda Shell white front 
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When a car makes you feel good about its looks, 
that’s styling. 


When a car makes you feel good about yourself, 
that’s character. 
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Focus in on 
K mart’s Gamera 
Department 
for KODAK 
cameras and film. 
Your K mart Camera Department 
has low. cecaunl Gres on 
KODAK Instamatic® cameras 
like fhe KODAK Jele-lestamabc™ 
608 color outit, the KODAK 
Trimite” 1s camera and the 
KODAK Instamatic 4-15 color 
autfit. And film? You'll find a 
wide selection of KODAK film 
Tor ary popalar-sire camera 
Picture Kmart for your camera, 
film and processing needs 
where the focus is always on 
value and quality 
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There are places where you can feel more alive than and the easy gone Out Islandsof The Bahamas 
anywhere else in the world Lome and see how Dbeautitula vacation can be. For 
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Coed Schools 
FLORIDA CENTRAL ACADEMY 
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Now TWA 
presents on-time service 
5 new ways. 


Months ago TWA made a commitment You're going to eet on-time in-flicht 
fo bie the best Misiness Hyer ‘2 airline If Srl tire VVe Dew i DOVETEPe Sori rs . 
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You re going to eet on-time And 9 times out of 10 we beat TWA's own 
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of all calle within 20 seconds, We're So call your Travel Agent. For on-time 
frying to be even better Service, you want to be on TWA 
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New Issues— Now Countries—Triangles 
ROCKETS—OLYMPICS—SCOUTS 
BIRDS— FLOWERS —ANIMALS— 
ALSO Old Canadian and U.S. postage 
stamps. All genuine. Plos complete 
illustrated Canadian Stamp Catalog. 
Send fen centa for mating. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4W 2M2 
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Neat, trim Andersen” Perma- 
Shield® Casement Windows are 
a beautiful way to make the 
most of a traditional lifestyle. 

Their Intenance makes 
them easy to live with. 

ror above their wow core 
lies an exterior sheath of long- 
life rigid vinyl. One that doesn't 
rust, pit oreorrode. Doesnt chip, 
fake, peel or blister. & 

And Andersen’ 
special wool treat- 
ment with a water- 
reneilent preserva 
tive helps resist 
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warping, decay and insect attack. 





Its this use of wood (a natural 
insulator) in Andersen's snug 
design which heins make Perma 
shield Casement Windows easy 


on your heating and cooling bills, 


And easy on you, too. 
Insist on beautiful Andersen 


Perma-Shield Casement Win- 


dows. In classic white. or our 
5 Bad 
earthy hued, Terratone. 
A j 
For more details, see your 


Andersen dealer, Hes in the 


Yellow Pares under “Windows: 


Or send coupon. 
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She says I never give her flowers. 
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